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A I'liOCnAM OF, EDUCATION llt-ACCIDENT I’RE- 


1. HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 

No iiiownu-nt in e«liication in ii'cent y<?ars has taken hold of the 
iinii;ri nation and emotions of the American business man njpre effee- 
tively tlian e<lucation in accident .j.revention. This appeal to the 
bii.-incrs lunn i.s*jH?rhi»|)S due more than anjihing else to the fact that 
«!h-ii the> educator begins to talk of e»\fication in tcwns of saving 
limnan lives he is using' a language that is comprehensible to the 
man outsi«le of the profession. Furthermore, the busliuiss man has 
lHv..me (luNntughly uajunintt^ with the possibilities of educational 
.^‘inlcavor in the reduction of accidents in the industry of the country. 
Fiirly in the twentieth cenlurV the employers in the steel industry 
ciiKvived the idea of the necessity of conserving the lives of their 
enii)loyws and the elimination of deaths ami serious injuries. to the 
•laljorers. Furthermore, they conceived the problem^ originally as a 
matter of guarding machinery so that it would l»e made as nearly as 
lH)ssd)je proof against ca;relessne8s on* the '.part of the eihployeea 
Tho.w interested in the reduction of accidents in. the steel industry 
soim di.sco.\»red, however, that little progress could be made through 
mechanical means, and changed the eihphasis from the iutrp^ction 
<vf me'chanical devices to guard machinery to the instruction of the 
emplojecs in nicthods of work that would guanl the workers against 
umiecvisary accident. The upshot of the matter was that the num- 
ber and seriousness of the accidents decreased in a very marked 
way. The effect of this safety movement may be clearly shown from 
a table giving the safety experience of a large steel plant from 1W5 
to 1017. The experience of this plant is of particular interest since 
coiniilete accident records were available for such an extended period. 
There is a. pronounced, although not entirely regular, decline in 
both the frequency and. severity of accidents during tlie course of. 
•the period covered by the statistics.' 

’ r. B. npparfhiciit'’of Labor* Bu, of Labor HtitfiattM TnnA inio « Vo - 
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placed this list in the hiinds of the teachers of that city. There was, 
bowevei^, no attempt in this inunogruph to’aufxgest a method of inco^- 
ponitinn the instruction in tlie rejiular 'subjects of the cniriculum, 
althoufih the list of topics was an ad/nimble one nnd served as an 
adc<]|uate *basis for instruction where teacliers were 'trained in "the 
proper use of the data presented. ' 

The monoptaph had little direct inlliienee. however, in extending, 
sa fety. instruction iiv*he scliools outside' of Rochester. Teachers el.se- 
where who became familiar with the sugfiestions for the Rochester 
coiir» of study were unwilling to undertake accident instruction, be- 
cause of the fact that the Rochester courae meant the addition of a 
new Kubj^ to the curriculum, or the introduction of this additiiAial 
material into a single subject, such as civics. To the overworked 
teacher, an enlargement of the numlier of subjects or the crowding of 
safety material into any single subject meant an extra burden that she 
was unwilling to carry. Furtliennoro. superintendents were not will- 
ing to urge reluctant teachers to underuke the extra burden, ,and 
safety instruction was not'introdneed into many schoola 

The National Safety Council, assisted ty State bureaus of labor 
and others interested in mf^y education, next attempted to pro- 
mote sa^ by aia appeal to the State legislatures, wiUi t)>e result 
that Ohio passed a law requiring every teacher to devote one-half 
hour ^h week to the instruction in accident prerentidh. Penn- 
sylvania followed with a -law in lOiiiO, but no proftress was made 
tl^ugh these efforts. jTlie teachers in general disregard the law. 
What was needed was not legislation, but a satisfactory method of 
teaching safety. , 

^Vhile the NationaP^fety Council was busily engaged in proinot- 
ing plana for safety instruction in the public schools of. the Conntiy, 
other influen.ces .were .at work to make their plaA easier <rf introduc- 
tion into the .schools when once worked out. The World War witi) 
its calamitous loss of life created a demand for man power tliat 
turned the thought of the country toward human conservation. The 
war made u.s conscious of the criminal am] wholly unnecessary loss of 
life fromyccidents and added greatly to the growing opinion among 
educators and others that a plan of education in accident pravention 
should be worlmd out and put into operation as a part of our achbol 
curriculum. In 1917, after our entrance into the war, IHuf. George 
D. Strayw, of Columbia University, was appointed diainnan of a 
committee of the National Education Aasociation, and was instru- 
mental in organizing this committee for- the consideration of plans 
for the Teconrtruction of education to meet the new demsj^js put 
upon us by- the ^war,^and to eliminate the weaknesses of our educa* 
tional system discovered as a result of the war. Supt. Jdin W. 
withers, of the S(»' Louis schools, who Was n «ne*nber of the opm-^ 
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hiittee, whs apfiointed rlmirmaii uf a on infucAtion in 

health. The; pressure of his diitios as suj)eriniemlont imule it im* 
lK)ssib1o for him to do the active \wrk of the coiiHuittw, and he< 
requested the writer to work out the details of -the propram. 

The writer aisoi-iated with him in this task the moml>ers of the 
faculty of the Harris Teachers C ollepe and they bepnn a propram ud 
ex{>eri(nentation. A little study soon demonstrated that while there 
was an enormous loss of life, and much ill health and sufferinp 
resultinp from an inadequate health pn>prum“in otir scliools, the 
re<piirements of huinan conservation as conteinphiU^I were much 
larper in seo{)e'than those of ed^ation in health. Thesi* requiiv-" 
nients called for a plan of education in aixudent pi'e'*ention as well. 

It was at this point in our i n vest i pat ions that C. W, Trice, pen* 
cral manaper of tlu^ Nalionnl Safety Council, approached Snpt, 
AVithers and suppcstetl that heintnxluce some sort of s.afoty instruc- 
^ lion in the St. lyouia schools. The peneral manaper had no plan to 
oiTer. -liowever, after considerable further cx])eriinen(ation a plan 
was prepared and published in and since that time, and as a 

result of the St. Ixiuis plan^ extensive iiiteiTst has Ikhui urouseil in 
safety education throuphout the cmintry. One of the first ci(ii*s to 
follow St. Louis was Detroit. The su|)eriptendent of Didroit si'ho<ds • 
authorized the publication of a pamphlet pivinp siippestions for 
» safety instruction in lt>20. In the same, year the su|>erintendent of 
the State of Orepon prepared a similar monopniph whiMi was plactsl 
in the hinds of the teachers of the entire State.' Ty'-fJie openinp of 
the school year in September, 1021, the Cleveland board of education 
had follow*ed St. I»uis and prepared n course of study for the first 
six prades. The definiteness umFsiippestiveness of the plan of teach- 
inp safety met with such favor amonp educators that c<Uicatiou in 
accident prevention has become rccopnized ns a. vital part of the cur- 
riculum of schools in\aU parts of the country. ^ . 

The department of education of Pennsylvania, is nW prepaxinp a 
course of study for the teachers of that State. Chicapo is preparinp 
an outline for that city. These varioim proprams follow in peneral 
the plan worked out in St. Louis. The contribution made in each 
of these publications is that of adaptinp the propram to the needs 
of the different communities and centers with which the educational 
authorities are deaitnp, and shows that fhe work in 8t. lioiits was 
the pioneer effort that stimulated so wide an interest in the promo- 
tion of accident prevention which i.s l>einp undertaken peneral ly 
throuphoutjthe country. # 

*8ce Edi^llon In acrldonl proTcmloo, bj D. Oeors<^ rmyno. 'TubUtthed by l.yoni A 
C«niatuio.>£blcago and New York. 
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II. THE NEED OF EDUCATIpN IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION. ' 

TIic* iiwd of o<lui*iition in Hocicionl prevention is now ^vius*n]Jv 
mo;riu/.oir, but.itls nocessary 4iere to outline 'niihlcr u niiiulx>r of 
' hem Is tlie .imperative necessity of taking ininusliate steps in our 
s< li<H>ls to insure adeipiate instnicrion. 

(A) AN ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC ACCIDF.NTS.*'^ > 


1 lie relatively {Treat iniiiortanoe of public accidents ns a factor 
in ai-eident mortality lias l>een sifTnally ilejnoustmleil'by statistics 
froiii several »iurces. An analysis of fafalities tbrouuh acci.ient 
in tiie Uniteii States for a siiifrlc wwk en(liii{r Aufrust 2K. Hhio. shows 
that, of 1.20S accidental <|eaths. no fewer than 7.%S. or per »ent 
were cauM'd by public accidents: S.-iO. or 2ft.7 fier cent, were the js^sult 
<if indi’ tritll acei<|ent.s: aiul tlieremainin{T IM, or 7.(1 |ier ci-nt. wei-e the 
lysiill of home accidents. The^ data were j!ratliered by the National 
Snfetv ('ouncil with the cooiH'ralion of 200 city and county «-oroners: 

I he secretaries of .1.1 Im-nl safety coiincil.s, ami 8,fXH1 represemntiv«>$of 
(he NjitionaV Safety CoimciPs memliet- companips.^ .Se< ond. out of 
‘Ahoi.l accident claims paid by the Travclets’ Insurance .|urin{T 
the year 192(L only 3.120, or LI.C |>er cent, were^classiruMl as hotuo 
^derps: 7..572. or .17.8 jier cent, were include<l in •the o<-ciipH('ional 
>«op. and the remainder, 9,317, or 46.(1 per <x*nt, were public acci- 
dents of one kind or another*. A suirimarv of 9l,H96 claims paid 
over (he liv^-yeiiT jieriod, I0I6-1920. shows almut the ^-^imo |>er- 
mKii'rc distribution. Third, a coiisideration of the causes of am- 
•.denta) deaths for Oic entire United States for ^910 .show.s that the 
teadinji causes were falls, automobile, burns, railroads,' and dtowiu 
tnp. Of tlM*se, burns re.sull largely from hqmo accidents; falls are 
ptobably more equally divideil amon{T public, home, and industrial 
aci'idenis; but the three remaining vnuse.s—aulbmfibiic.s, railroads, 
air-I drowiiings^are abnost entirely public nceidents. These facts are 
Millicieirt evidence of the enormoiis amount of intensive safety work 
that i.s .still to lie done in the Held of pnhiie aceiilents. 

There were approximately 7.1..'i(H) fatal accidents in the continenUl 
United .States during 1919, of which nnmlier .'i,’)..100 were males ami 
^.(MK) females. This-estimate is made froni the l-nitcd States ^osAs 
Bureau s statistics for the registratliin area, which coiniirises oyer 
|K*r cent of the {lopiilation of the entire country. . A distriliniion 
of tlic-s. accident.^ by the more important causes follows. 


•llojMri «ti piihllc nruMui,K-^^nM*tk«. Puhilo Xatloiuil 

Rifely ('oumif; 8 <»pt. 28 , 1021 . ' * * * 


*f upli nof UilH cflitualtf IM will l»c to luoiubers ot the Vailoual Aifeiy rotmcil 
la eau« att»r0 upon request lo hoadijuartcrH. . . 


or 
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Combining the male and female deaths shows the principal causes 
arntved as follows; 


T.vhi,k 4r-Fafut nendvnt» in Fnilcd Siaten U910), mak: *iti4 femnlc romhhted. 


CdMiSe. 


.Palte 

AutomoUks 

Bums (not MnflafTatioiw) . 

Railroads 

DrofimliiRa 


Ifumtwr. 

Rato Mr 
100,MO 
pomito 

tioo. 

1!,«73 

1L» 


•.» 

7,9K 

7.6S 

7,773 

7.« 

7,2IS 

6.S 


An iinalysifi of fatal aecidenta in the IJriiled States for one week 
endlinir Anj^uftt 28, 1920, ahowa that the followinjif Avere the more im* 
porftint causes of death : . 

Tabij-: rK-^Cau9CM < 4 . faialitks in the VnUed siairn for neek cwtitM Auaust 

2 S, mo. 




Auionurfilkp. . . 
Steam railway . 


Falls.. 
StnatrallirmY.'.... 

Mines 

Oiinshot 

Bums and scalds. . 
AfloUur cainei... 


Total.. 


Males. 

Fomates. 

Sax not 
slated. 

Total. 

m 

..74 


313 

219 . 

33 


S3 

m\ 

. » 

4 

151 

85 

17 

1 

UD 

41 

9 


SO 

39 



a 

M 

8 


9 

13 

30 


9 

IM 

22 


■ IS 

1.M.5 

'iM 

S 



The relative importance of some of these causes vautes with the 
aeasone, and their <»rder of supremacy i» not typical of the entire 
year. For example, for. the whole year 1919, falls wore Srst, a’uto- 
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mobiles second, and bums third ; for the‘week ending Augnst S8, 
1920. falls were fourth, automobiles first, and burns as far down as 
the eighth. 

Preeminent among the preventable causes of deativ stands the 
automobile. In 1615, there were 2,445.664 automobili^s registere<l in 
the United States, which caused approximately 5,900 fatalities. In 
1920, with 9,211,295 automol^iles in use, the number of deatlis mounted 
to about 10,640. These figures exclude the fatalities which oc- 
curred as the result of collisions of automobiles with heavier vehicles, 
such as railway engines and street cars. Such fatalities repivsent 
about 7 per cent of all other automobile fatalities ; therefore a com- 
plete estimate of the automobile deaths in the United States for 
the year 1920 reaches the alarming figure of 11,358. Tlie attached 
curve (Fig. A) shows the trend in the automobile death mte since 



These estimates for 1920 are made possible by statistics on auto- 
mobile fatalities for 62 cities of the United States, which are ^um- I 
marized in the followingdable. The-assumption was made that the 
percentage of increase (1920 over 1919) shown for the 62 cities was \ 
approximately the same as for the rest of the country. 

Taiu-f fi — fataUtlen in 63 cliif* of the Vnited 8me». 


fRnt<» por Dilllion population.] 


Yonr. 

^ ' 1 

PopulatioD. 

Fatalities. 

Number. 

Rate. 


23,317,1«2 

23,58^727 

34,S08,0»2 

25,033,352 

2,321 

2,(M4 

3,444 

3,861 

hm 

7a s 

M.S 

124.2 

si 

ml 
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It is si^niHciint to note tlmt while the automobile deatjh rate has 
greatly increased during the past six years, the fatality rate from 
other types of vehicles has steadily <leclined. Tlie following table 
shows the facts : 


TAHii: 7 ,~~Hhthituu rcincittar futa.Nthn' in rUirtt of the t'nited State* 

VJt7~Vt20, 

(Rutos |*rr million |K>inih«i«n.J 


Year. 

Popiilntion. 

Aiiiomobilr.'* 


Railway. 

Other 

vchida:.! 

All veJ 

Num- 

ber. 


Num- 

ber. 

lUto. 

Num- 

ber. 

Rate. 

Niim- 

btf. 

lli\U\ 

Num- 

ber. 

1010 

1.*>, 860,800 

1.274 

80. .3 

.Vi9 

r..2 

860 

51.2 

403 

2*1.4 

3,096 

10lf» 

16,2lW,4.'k> 

1,560 

- 96.6 

668 

41.2 

1,057 

6*1.2 

497 

30.7 

3,787 

1917 

to, £.*>1, 899 

2,057 

124.3 

7HTi 

47.4 

1,078 

6 k 1 

3.S8 

2:t.4 

4,. 308 

191^ 

10, 807, .362 

2,-230 

1.37.9 

787 

46.6 

1,014 

60.0 

659 

21.2 

4,490 

1910 

17, 244,. 398 

2,408 

143.1 

.S76 

3:t.4 

724 

41.9 

265 

15. 4 

4, m2 

llLD 

17,591,^8 

2,670 

1.51.8 

515 

1 

2!t.8 

1 

711 

40.6 

214 

12.2 

4,121 


Rate. 


m; 

m3 

2n.H 


* Mostly hoT5e-<lrn\rDr but Inrluding hit-yrl*'?;, motor ryHos, Qn<l !ilr|»latto>. 

During this six-year period the automobile fatality rate in these 
i)5 cities increased 80 per cent, >vhile street-car fatalities showed a 
decrease of 15.3 per cent, railway fatalities a decrease of 25.1 i>er 
cent, and ‘‘ other vehicles ” n detTcase of 52 j)cr cent. 

The folloM’ing tabic goes into more detail concerning the tyjio of 
vehicle involvettin traflic accidents : 

8 . — Uiffhn'ay n htrtifur fataiitirg in 1)2 cities of the t'nitcO State* Ourinff 
thn eaUmtar ycar'Ut20, ♦ 

[Ratos per mitU<>n population: ropulation 13, 773.) 


V 

Kin<^f vrhifli*. 

Ntinif»er. 

Koto. 

Automobile . 

2,070 
.509 
747 
' 71 

12 
101 
IS 

1.5&0 
3S.4 
• .56 3 

5.4 
69 
7.8 

1.4 


Railway engines aod trains 

Motor cycle.'*... 

BlcycJofi 

llonto-drawo.vchielefi 

Ail other v«bh-)es 

All vehicles : 

,3;.5:tt 

266 2 



Per cent 
of alt 
vehicles. 


M.4 

21.2 

ZO 

as 

3.0 

as 


aao 


The National Workmen's Compensation Service Bureau has made 
an interesting analysis iff collision accidents sustained by automo- 
biles insured .against damage to themselves. Collision between two 
vehicles caused most of the accidents. 
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■ * ^ 

% , 

<’nr rnllMed with— 

Muxnber 
ot acrl- 1 
dents, j 

1 ^ 
! P«* cent. 

i 

Rfiudtiod '. 

Ciiriiintr * — 

Ditch or cmbttiJantnt '/I .• ] 

' 1 

0 

4 

nuiPuiifftcmcuttfUigorlMviugsa^^^^^ 

Anothor vehicle 

Any other object ’ ! . ' •' 

I’lviis witliout'priorrolli.'iion.. V 

Unknown ! 

Toi;J.‘ \!t 


178 I 

1 &59 

4,M0 ! 
1,879 i 
25 ' 
12 ; 

2 

7 

60 

24 

.6 

.4 


1 

7,065 ; 

1U0.0 


In connection with automobile accidents, it should be stated that 
Iho V|iriation of luotoi-vehicle laws between States, and even more 
so between municipalities, is confusing ,ind ofU-n dangerous to the 
pedestrian ancrmotorist alike. Fpr c.xample„ the minimum age for 
(Irners for ,h States of the Union varies from 14 to 18 years, wlule 
m i.6 remaining 12 States there is no minimiiiii age requiniinent. 
. oilie States e.xatpine all applicants for driving licenses, but other 
.states tio not even peguire motorists to obtain licenses. 

Nea/ly all State laws make pio vision for the suspension and reyo- 
wtion of licenses for jUst cij^, but many States arc liix in enforcing 
that portion of the law. In contrast is the e.xcellent work of the 
Jlaj^siicliusetts examining and investigation department, which dur- 
ing 1919 susi>eiidetl 1,013 licensee and revoked 8nG. There must be 
clo-sm- cooperation lictween iiolice departments and motor-vehicle 
.•n.mn,.s.s,ons, .^o that traflic laws may n^gidly enforced and the 
Molatoi-s thereof adequately, punished. 

There were approximately ll,i|oo deaths ‘from falls in the United 
btates m 1919; 6,500, or .'54.6'per cepb, being males, and 5,400, or 45.4 
per cent, being females. An analysis of 5,928 personal fills made 
i)\ tlio Oregon State Industrial Commi.ssion for the period 1916-1919 
Sijows the SIX leading causes to be : 


TAni,K 10. of personal falls. 

tripiiiui: •_ 


Ter rent. 
- :i3.4 

-- 15.8 
0.5 


Slil'pinjj, stumljlin;,' 

S<jiiTot(J«, 

rt»lt*s, trees 

Itiiiiways, platforms, etc 

LtuMors ^ 

Floor openloi^s * 

r.*? Insurance 

, or ^8.3 per cent, are classified os home accidents; 124. or 240 
ptw rant, as public accidents; 69, or 11.4 per rant, as industrial acci- 
dents, and 84, or 16.3 j>cr cent, are not specified. A summary,pf the ; . 
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Pnidential^s industrial mortality experieace for tha period July 1 
December 31, 1920, shows 572 fatal falls, distributed as follows:^- 
Home, 194, or 33.9 per cent; public, 86, or 14.9 per cent; industrial, 
134, or 23.4 per cent; not specified, 159, or 27.8 per cent. 

Drowning causes .a comparatively greater number of deatlis 
among males thafi femalesi^ Of the Tfil8 fatalities in 1919, 6,302, 
or 87.3 per cent were males and 916, or 12.7 per cent were females.v 
The following table shows the trend of drowning accidents for the 
five-year i>eri(Ml, 1915-1919: 

11 . — DrnihH from drowning m the United StatvH {cfttimatrd from Unitni 
Staten reports on the regUtratioti area). 




Ymr. 


19». 

Ifl6. 

1917. 

Win. 

W19. 


1 Males. 

FotiuUe.v 

Vll7 

'1,533 

7,795 

9^612 

941 

S30 

aom 

945 

a902 

916 


Total. ■ 

aaa 

7,441 

a Ml 

7,tl<t 


The number of deaths due to drowning varies, of course,, with 
the seasons. Drowning ranked fifth among the caus^ of death dur- 
ing the entire year 1919, but was third in importance during the 
week ending August 28, 1921. 

^Some interesting information on railroad accidents may gleaned 
from the Accident Rulletin of ^he Interstate Thinmerce Commissfon. 
From the following table it appears that of the total, numlier of 
]>er^)^ killed only about 4 per cent were passengers, whereas over 
34 per cent wei*e employes: * . * 

f ' 

I'.xni.K )2.—ftnilroad a4;ridents in the (hUted States. 


* 


Ymr. 

Tout 

number 

afacri- 

derfp. 

Paasen- 
(TfS . 

kiUod. 

AU era- 
plorees 
AUled. 

• *Othcr 
periona 
UUed. 

Total 

casual- 

ties. 

1917 



310 729 

301 
. - 471 
310 

— - 

3 348 

6 438 

10 (K7 

19IH 

194! 5-45 
109,848 

3)493 


9*3(6 

1919.... : 

2*4S4 

7)486 




4,716 


About one-fifth of all the above casualties were due to highway 
grade-crossing accidents as follows: 

Tabijc 13. — Highioag gradewroftHwg aeeidmts in the United staies — Persaan 

kiUed. 
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. I Nurater 

' Year. [ ofecri- 

1 dents.. 

- — - - 
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casual- 
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— ^ : ^ 

Trains striking or being stnick by— 

Pedes- 

trians. 

m. 

1 Automo- 
biiesand 
trucks. 

Trolley 

cars. 

Otli^ 

▼ehkles. 

Misosl- 

lanecsis. 

1917.... 14 

1918 ;i 

/ 4,071 
6 3,HW 
3,W9 

1,969 

1,852 

1^784 

634 

453 

875 

1,068 

1,U1 

hl38 

17 

7 

385 

Ml 

166 

» 

-II 
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- A summary of the elevator accidents in tl»e United .States, reported 
by the public press for the fieriod of January, 1JU8, to July, 1918, 
shows 978 fatalities and 1,3H« noiifatalities, distrihuteil as follows: 


Tami.k )4.—Sunntntrif of clvroior mi'hlrntn, • ■ 

* • 

y FaWtUUf'i. NonraUUlUfs. 




PnWir 

<£emiput>Uc 

‘ 

Not oihoTwbeclasiiincwt. 


ToUL. 


j Number. 

1 

Prroom. 

Niimbrr^ 



' 41.0 


41.1 


. 3.7 

27 

1.9' 


M.0 

779 

a<k2 


tX7 

It 

as 

i 1 

100.0 j 

1,3N0 

loao 


I his table clearly shows the importance of tlie elevator as a cau^. 
of public accidents. The ordinary mortality experience for the Pm- 
dent ial ^Insurance Co. shows a te^al of 28 deaths by 'elevators' for 
the period 1916-^1920. Of these', 14 are classified as public accidents, 
12 u industrial, 1 home, and 1 not specified. 

. The following table shows the public devator accidents distributed 
by. cause; . . . / 

Tahlk 16 .— fileivlor accident* dMHbuira eatuc. 


• 

ratal. 

Nonatal. 


NumbetJ 

[Pereeiit. 

Nmnber. 

Pereent. 

*a»dlnf!,!*oor, or due to m^tioii ofcar 

7=; 

1.V) 

36.86 

-y - 

21.3 

1818 

Cni5l^ bat warn w and^ of landing floor or frame ofdoor 
Aomlotit oocurrad inside of.-ihaft. .. 

l£i 

107 

Nototberadaoclasitflad 

Vb 
1 1 

2H. 80 

330 

• ■’W.O 

Trial..-. 

1 1 

X 70 

11 

1.9 


407 

IOD.OO j 

509 

loaai 


Experience compiled by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
shows the following for the period January, 1916, to July 1, 1920: 


Tahlk IC. 


/i 

/Ciu 

/ ,P--- 

' J^diinuoociiilog iuhbiA 
Tifot othemiite dassifled . . 

Total.. 


shaft from floor or from ear // 


Fatal. 


20 


>fonfatal.. 


77 


149 

142 

O 


4U 


These facts point out that a large proportidn of the fatalities occur 
at the shaft door, and that comparatively few can be attributed to* 
broken cables, faUing cars, hoisting machinery, andSo on.' 
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Data compiled from newspaper clippings of aircraft accidents for 
the year 1920 show a total of 49 accidents, involving 59 deaths and 
29 injured. Of those killed 35 were pilots and 24 passengers. For 
the iirst'C months of 1921, 40 accidents were reported, with 14 fatal!- 
ties and 52 injuries. An analysis of tlie 40 accidents occurring in 
1921 diows that f7 of the number were due to poor piloting, and 
that 10 were due to poor fields or the lack of proper landing places. 

Xhe rapidly increasing popularity of the airplane promises a new 
menace to the public. This has l)een demonstrated time and again, 
as, for example, when a Navy seaplane side-slipped to the beacli at 
Pensacola, Fla., on March 2, 1921. and killed five batl»ei*s. ^ 

(B) SCHOOL LOSSES BESULTINf, FROM ACCIDENTS. * 

Statistics have not been compiled to show the actual time lost from 
school as a result of accidents to school children that <lo not result 
fatally, but wj|.do have accurate statistics from the registration area 
of fatal accidents to school ^|pdren, and we can esfima^ the eco- 
nomic loss caused by them. In round numbers, there are 15,000 
school children killed each year through accidents. > The ex|>en8e in- 
volved in tlie education of a school child is about $40 per year for 
the whole country. This would make, in round numbers, $600,000 
as the financial loss for one year. In taking as an average five years’ 
attendance on the part of tliose children w^ho are killed in accidents 
the cost of tuition would amount to approximately $3,000,000 an- 
ntially from deattis of school children alone.® Tliis is the estimated 
loss in the cost of instruction to the Nation for children who never 
grow. to adplthood. The amount is therefore a total economic loss. 

As noted above, this loss does not involve other losses due to' non- 
fatal accidents, which result in retardation of school work, the loss 
of time, and mecffcal cost, and, furthermore, none of tliese figures 
account to any degree for the misery and suffering produceiirby the * 
nonfatal as well as by the fatal accidents. However, from the money . 
standpoint alone, the numbers are .serious enough to justify an effort 
on the part of educators to reduce accidents through school instruction. 

(C) THE POSSIBILITY OF REDUaNG ACQDENTS THROUGH 
EDUCATION. 

Later in this bulletin data will be presented showing the results 
of education in accident prevention, in the reduction of accidents 
to school children, and also to adults in the community where safety 
education is carried on. It is well to note ^re^ however, under the 
need for education in accident prevention mat school instruction 
reduc^ accidents. It is also well to note that effective achieve- 

* for the bMie of the eomirotatloD* tee School heiilth adminlitmtloD, by Rtp«er, p. 81. 
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ment in the reduction of accidents must lie brpiipht about throuch 
educational endeavor. 

(D) THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 

The trend of mo<lern education is distmctly in the direction of 
placing emphasis iiiion the development of controls in the individual 
as the ailns of educ^ional endeavor. The purpose of education is to 
make ^lety more effective in carrying on its work, and to insure' 

, . the most udeijuate adjustment to the social life of 

which he IS a part. Obviously, the large number of accidents and 
deaths in every immunity warrants the school in seeking to develop 
controls that wiik protect the child of to-day and the adult of to- 
morrow against the hoxanls of the complex life of a rnmlern Ameri- 
can community. We have come to regard ae one of the fiinetions of 
he schwl and of instruction that of developing means of protecting 
the children against the ailverse conditions of life, whatever they 

T^I ■ concerifed with the health of the 
child, with his bodily vigor, and his safety; therefore, from the 
point of view of the theory And practice of eilucation there is vital 

need of safety iiistnict ion. 

(E) COMPLEXITY OF MODEHN LIFE 

Tlie need of education in accident prevention is further empha- 
si/cd by the coniplexitios of modern life into which the children^ 
aie thrown virtuallywithout equipment to meet it. We are hardly ' 
aware until we aiv maile conscious of the fact that the hazards of 
modern society have develoi>ed so rapidly that neither children nor' 
adults are equipped to meet them. 

"The rewncy of the development of present-day hazards is realized 
at once when they are enumerated. Aside from industrial accidents, 
resiilting from machinery mostly of nineteenth century origin, tU 
raih^^, street railw^s, electricity, gas, and the automobile cause 
he niSjor accidents ami 90 per cent of the total: Each of these has ’ 
become a nece^ity of society within the past generation. Railroads, 
to be sure, had their origin in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
but the maximum building period came within the last quarter of 
the ninetwnth wntury and the period of operation and serious acci- 
Uents within the twentieth century. The successful operation of 
strrot railways by electricity didSiot culminate until the nineties, 
and the period of operation lies within the twentieth century. The 
use of gM as an almost universal necessity has been achieved in the 
wentieth century, and the famous national automobile race won in 
thica^ in 1896, with a car that made the remarkable record at that 
ume of 6 miles in an hour shows how recent is this juggernaut that 
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fticoouiits for 15,000 houIs and niillionb of pro|>erty eacli year in the 
United States. The first deaths from aiitomoliiles occurred in St. 
Louis in 1907, and the death curve has rapidly risen since that time. 

The point of this discus.sion is iio doubt obvioas. These contriv- 
ance of man that have become the common necessities of life.are of 
so. recent development that we have not acquired the experience of 
protecting ouj-selves a^^ainst them and of utilizing them without in- 
volving the welfare of others. It is not merely the i^eckless driver 
of autohiobiles that causes a(vi dents, hut it Is tlie careful driver ’ 
with ignorant ptHleslrians *^n^l the speeder wjio causes accidents to 
careful^ pniestriaiis uiul chihhen. It is ignorance, gviierally. iii .. 


every casi‘. 

Xhere an? two ways, moreover, of meeting this situation. ^ First, we 
may simply let the matter until by a process of trial and enor 
through three or four geneiations we shall have learne<l how to handle* 
these necessities of life without dapger to oui'sefves and others. Wo 
shali^leiirn fit>m experience the metlioils of protection, but, in the 
meantime, other inventions will have taken tlie place of these now in 
use or ha\*e supplemented them, and the slaughter will gi> on. Second, 
we may make a study of the cuuse of accidents and begin a System- 
atic plan of e<lucati<Mi — the onl}*' practicable niethOil of their elimi- 
nation. The |)urpo.<e of this bulletin is to |>oint the way to an intelli- 
gent handling of tlie accident problem in thi.s <‘iHintr>\ 

DDL METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
AND ITS JUSTIFICATION^ : 

The preceding disctission has indicaietl the serious nature of the 
accident situation in this country and the need of education tp bring 
about a satisfactory nindition. TTie fact that e<lucation has prove«I 
to be necessary in the case of industrial ncci<lent.s convinces ns that 
the problem of public accidents cannot be.sol ved without an adequate 
educational progr»nn. The anal\^is of public accidents pi^sented in 
this discuspion indicates the causes ITs viewed obje^ti^Tly, but after all 
we must seek the causes of accidents in the people, in the intlividiuils 
to whom accidents occur. Modem civilization deman<ls a hean* 
traffic u|x>n the streets; it demands that modern conveniences be tdii- , 
ized; ij demands that mechanical devices be conserved and made u.se 
of to lighten the burden of man and to providi? the comforts titat will 
afford more time and leisure for the enjoyment of the products of 
civilizatton. So far as we can see, there is no tendency to lesson the 
nuDj/ber of inventions that will make a more complex civilization and 
create a larger and larger number of indu^rial and public hazards. 

Therefore, the problem of accident prevention is one necessarily 
of education. The causes of acddentalie fundamentally within the 
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indiridual. There ere three fundamental causes of accidents, ami 
their diacussion will illustrate fully how completely themluciion of 
accidents depends upon education. The first of tliese causes inlierea 
ID the original iihture of iieople seeking.to find exptv.ssion in a com- 
plex environment to which, by tlie very character of its origin and de- 
velopment, it is not suited. 

(A) INHERITED TENDENCIES-A CAU.SE ©K^ .ACCIDENT. 

e have already shown in some detail tliA the preseAt-day public 
hazards are of so rei^ent origin that most, of tlie^were unknown to 
the middle-aged man of to-day when he w'as a child. This fact 
makes it necessary that we not only redirect the native tendencies of 
the pr»*sent day, but that we redirect the vdiole social life to meet 
these new conditions.: but more upon this |)oint later. The important 
point here is that chihlren are born with a variety of instincts that 
, are iinsiiited in the original form of expres-sion to the conditions 
into which they are l)om. For. instance, the child has at the veiy 
• source of his life and the foundation of' his existence the tendency 
to play. It is through play that the child dex'elops his ph^'sical 
organism, that he acquires and organizes his ex|ierience, that he 
adjii.sts hintpelf to hU fellows, and that he builds up his ideals and 
attitudes toward life. But in the complex life of the city to-day the 
child can no't well e.xercise this fiindamental function of nature ^th- 
» out danger of extinction. The mother, hurdeneil with the res|K>n- 
, sil.ility of children and household duties, sends the child out into ' 
the yanl to play. Soon another chihl appears on the other side of 
. the street, or the hall with which he is plaj-ing flies across to the 
other side of the street. Regardless of the admonition of the mother, 
the child dai^s across the street and into the path of a speeding 
automobile with disastnius results. Or suppose the child, exer- 
cising his instinct to climb in the city, comes into contact with the 
live wire; the result is fatal. Thousands of accidents happen each 
year to children in the Uniteil States from the exercise of these and 
other instincts, and yet we can do away with neither the automobiler 
eleitricity, nor other hazards so essential to human welfare. We 
'<//« provide children, however, with places to play and teach them 
to lisa* the.se places. ^ 

■ (B) BAD HABITS— THE CAUSE OF FATALITIEa 

* . - * 

A second cause of accidents lies in bad practices, common to Ameri- 
cans, and resulting from the fact that our practices, which are formed 
into habits in eac^ucceeding generation, are the result of living 
under rural conditions in the simple relations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An illustration is in point Puring the year 1920, in tlie city ' 
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of St. Louis, 75 \yer cent of all the street accidents occurred at other 
places than at street intersections. In spite of the fact that* perhaps 
not 5 per cent of the population persist in crossing tlie streets without 
regard for their own welfare^ tifis large proiKkrtion of accidents is the 
resujt of the bad pnmtices of this sniall per cent. The reason is 
obvious. These accidents do not result from a desire of |>eop)e to 
rush. into danger, but the anxiety of the American , business man or 
the desire of the lnlx)rer to get to his destination in the quickest time, 
causes the man to s^ect the most dii'ert route, regardless qf others. 
With his mind intent upon his objective, ho looks neither to the rigid 
nor to tff left, but follow^ the lead of liabit, with diro consequi^nres 
to himself. This illustration serves as a ty|>e pf cause of aa*idXmt$ 
that is very conunon at tlie present time and against wliich safeguaixls 
can only be provided by the development of new habits, that are 
appropriate to the necessities of the compter life of <he modern com- 
munity. in the ]>eoplc of to-day, and particularly in the children of 
the schools. The .development of these new^ habits is a matter of 
education. ^ ' 

y (C) IGNORANCE— A CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS. ' 

A third cause of accidents is ignorance. Wo had bemoaned the 
amount ofdllitoracy found upon examination for the American Aririy, 
but the number of illiterates is small compared with the number of 
persons who are ignoni^ of the causes of accidents and the mcaiis 
whereby accidents are prevented. A re(*ent accident in the neighbor- 
hood of my activities illustrates this point. A man of gobil. educa- 
tion^ satisfactory position, constantly employed, industrious, >vith a 
family consisting of a wife and sevetal children, whom he supporteil 
well and kept in si-1uk>I, left home happy and contented and went to 
his place of employment, put in a good day’s work, and was I'cturniug 
to his home to greet his happy wife and children. A wire hung 
dangling over the sidewalk. With nothing more profitable to do, he 
grasped jt and w*as instantly killed. The same sort of ignorance 
accounts for a thousand deaths in the United States every )*ear. 

In fact, the thr^ causes enumerated are res|>onsil)Ie for all ac- 
cidents, whether they result from the instinct of daring that creates 
the reckless driver of an automobile, from the careless handling 
of machinery, or from the thousands of social contacts that result 
fatally , in^the course of a year, furthermore, the only way to 
effect. changes in these conditions is through education. This niaV 
be carried on through the press, from the pUtfonn, or in the sc)i<x»l8. 
The effective means is through school education. This not only 
reaches the child and builds up in him the necessary controls dur- < 
ing his plastic period of growth, but the intensity with which these. 
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cxj)orieiic«*s liiki* hoM of t'hihlluxMl .brings ilie instruction into thB 
bonus ai)«l readies o.luUs. In fact, it is one of tlie most vital and 
fiiiulunienlul fuiu-uoiis of the scluu>l U> make these particular changes 
in chihihootl. Tints tin- school may provitle for u new and ever 
inm-iisinc comjilc.viiy of social life oiul civHimtion. 


*' ANALYSIS OF THE ACCIDENT 


\Miih- there are tVitiiin general 'causes, such as tlu>s«> just pre- 
sciitetl. which are ivs|»onsil)le for iiecitlents. no coinnumity can go 
(orwar.1 wiih- a projrrom of instruction without a careful analyaia 
of the specific causes within that community which wislies U> uiider^ 
lake the propraiii. For instunw\ instinctive U>iuJencu>s.- bad habits, 
iiiul ignoraiue are the fundamental -causes of accidents, but the 
particular forms in which these conditions express theihselveo aio 
not the sanie even in diiferent sections of the same city. One 
M< tion of the city may lie congested so that- then* is scarcely a 
jilace for the children to play except in .the streets'. The problem 
of education is totally different' there At>m what it is in another 
part of the city where there are plenty of places to play and sti^ 
traffic ;s not a factor. On .the other hand, <he hazards’ that cauSe 
accidents in p-neral throughout the Unitetl .States, such ns the auto- 
mohile, electric current, gas in its various uses, railroads, street rail- 
"■ays, and the like may be present in different degrees even in 
•liffeient sections of the same city, and may differ widely in different 
cities or in the country. Moreover, the problem of education in 
ai-cidcnt prevention with reference to these problems and the neces- 
sity for emphasis may bo wholly ilifferent. , ' 

An example will ihake clear my meaning. A careful aualysia 
of the ac-cidents from public utilities in Sk Louis showed that 40 
•lentils and a thousand more or less serious accidents occurred to 
children between the ages of 6 and 16 years, in the tlirw years 1917- 
These accidents were caused by the street cars’ elwtric light- 
tag and power <<impanics, and steam railways. Further analysis 
showed that tiie accidents resulted from stealing rides on street 
cars, from skating or playing 1n the streets, from contact with live 
»vir^ and from playing ob railroad track^four causes in all. 
Thr^auses of these accidents to children did not apply m]ually to 
all parts of the ^ity. In some cities and in rural communities 
these causes may not be present at iU. These daU are convincing. 
They d«mand that specific studies of the causes and remedies iU 
each community be made as a basis of instruction for the purpose 
of eliminating accidents, or for this purpose of securing vital oia-i , 
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ierial as a basis of iiH)(iv 4 ^iii|v instruction. 1 should like to make 
an analysis of two types of accidents f<ir"purposes of assisting other 
mminunities in the pteliminary studies as a ba^is of accident in- 
-struction. I shall make the analysis under twi» hcads<— namely, 
sc&md accidents and public accidents. 

(A) SCHOOL ACX:iDKNTS. 

Any plan for the elimination of accidents, as |>ointed out nlsive, 
whether Iheist*^ aci*i«leiUs Iw public or industrial, l»efoix» l>eing put 
into operation must Iw carefully prece<le4l by an analysis of aividciit 
<iajta. Such analyses have lieen made genei'ally in industrial plants, 
but little study has l>een made <if public aivideiits amt nothing 
to the pres«nt time, with the extvptiou of this ^tiidy, has lH*en at- 
tempted in a large way with reference to accidents to m.'1iooI children. 
The present study, tliefefore^ attempts to |>reia*nt a careful Hnalysis 
of accident statistics, fatal and liunfatal to children in the city of St. 
Ix>uls. loiter we shall present conclusions us to right proce<bire 
boseil ii|>on these data. 

XABia 17,— .Irrc/ciif# in Srptemltdr^ Itils-Jununryt JU.M. 
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Up to tlie present lime no 'ade4|uute »lata. of accidents to scluad 
children not under scIkmiI su|>ervision are available except the sta 
•tisticsof fatal accidents which can l>e obtained at tlie coroner VoH ice.' 
Statistics of arcidentj^o children on the sclTOoI premises and gtiing la 
apd from school a (^to 1)0 had. 

TabM£ 18. — ttmthn nf r/ifMirn of »rhool aff(\ tHiy, /f)/S, 1919, 1920. 
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h will be noted that then? is n wide difforeiux* in (he miinlwr of 
«o< identa <K'currin|' in the vuriouH hi^rh K'hools, This fart is fur* 
(her shown in Figures B and D. 

It ran be asserted (hat (here is evidence of no significant dilFerence 
of ix>ndi(ionfi that would cause this discrepancy in accident statistics. 
There is, to be sure, 
a difference iiv Uib 
environment of these 
various schools, such 
as would offer us 
dissimilar . accident 
hazard. For in- 
stamx% school B is 
situated in a neigh- 
borhood which offers 
mia*h greater hazard 
(haji any other be- 
cause of street con- 
gestion: But the 

causes of accidents 
do not show tliat the 
street environiQcnt 
has anything to do witli the miinlK'r, chai-actcr, oi* seriousnoss of acci- 
dents. Schools E and G conttun fewer pupils than the oUiers; one i.s 
a school for colored children and the other is a junior higli schotd. 
This fact is significaitt in making the comparison. With these ex- - 
<*eptions in mind the schools may be edmpariMJ with tlie fact in view" 
that environmental conditions do not affect the results. Therefoix* 
the wide variation in the number of accidents is due to tlie difference 
in the attitude of mind and the habits of the childi'en themselves, 
it IS the result of a difference in home education and aUitiide which 
has not been largely affected by school training. The <Iata, then, are 
symptomatic of a situation that can be Changed only through eauca^ 
tional endeavor* r 
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EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


The conolnsions drawn from data presented for the high schools 
.arevQRflHy true • of the grade schools.. The' environments of the 
grade schools vary jjddely, and if all.. other conditions were equal, 
there would he a much larger ntimber of accidents in some districts 
than in others. But actually the environmental conditions are not 
the vital factor at all. Table 17 and Figure E are for the grades. 

These records shcrw the accidents in 122 elementary schools. It 
will be noted from the charts relating to the grades that there are 
“ sore spots ” in which the number of accidents is large. Seventeen 
* : schools of the 122 report nearly one-half of the accidents. This can 



A'verajce 
Daily En- 
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not be explained on 
the ground of ont- 
sido conditions, as 
was indicated a})ove, 
altliough outside con- 
ditions do affect (he 





number of* accidents ' 



to a degree. The 
history of one school 



is in point. This 
school has had sys- 



tematic instruction 

\ ■ 

fZ07 

in accident preven- 
tion for two, yeai*s, 
. and not a single acci- 
dent lias occurred 



■ 

in the school, on 



fho rrmiiodfi. nr nn 

' , , ^ the way to and from 

school. Not a single .. 

Fic. C— Enrollment in high ncbools ( rrpresentrd by letters oCCUlred tO. n child 

living in the district. 

This district, moreover, is one that is most unfavorably situated in 


Hi 


BO far as the enviroiui ^ental j conditioas arc concerned. Three, lines 
of street cars run througlTthe district. One of the most congested 
streets in the city lies in the district. Automobile thoroughfares pass 
through the district in various directions, and most of the railroad , 
lines coming into St. ^uiS skirt it on one side. Here t^n is evidence 
that instruction in accident prevention may* be effective regardless 
■ of the social environment, by creating the right habits and attitude 
of mind. It may be said further that this same district showed a 
* high record- of fatal and nonfatal accidents before instnictioi^ in 
accident prevention began. This district is typical of a few vrhere 
f^idj^nt^Rl^ on f6r several years. 
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(B) ANALYSIS OF PtfBLIC ACaOENTS IN ST. LOUIS, JANUARY TO 
MAY, 1922 — FOUR MONTHS. ^ 

Analysis of accident statistics is necessary as a basis of instruc- 
tion and as a means of providing the causes and conditions fop 
tho.se who are to give the instruction, namely, the teachers. There- 
fore, an analysis .of the accidents in\^. Ixiuis for the first four 
months of the year 
1022 is presented. 

This analysis will 
illustrate how in- 
dispensable it is to 
Iinve such data for 
any effective work. 

Table 20 presents a 
comparative state- 
inent for the period 
ext e n ding from 
January 1 to April ^ ) 

30, in the years 
1020, 1921, and. 

1022, and the sta- 
tistics for the 
month of April, 

1022. These data 
show at once just 
wliat the situation 
is at present and 
what our problem 
is^ in comparison 
^with that of former 
yeara More im- 
portant, howevets 

is. the specific difficulty at the present time. From the point of 
view of reduction tlie statistics are favorable except for automobiles 
drowi^g, and.asphyiiation. The serious condition at the preaei^ 
^ime h^ in automobiles, bums, drowning, falls, street railway, and 
aspliyxiation. The table which follows explains itself : 

TAinK taM oeeUenU. atl cautcs: January, 1 to 

April SO, JOzz, as compared icUh same periods 1920 and 1921, I 




6 m /* / 

Pio. D. Aeddents In high icboolffi p-t^reieDtcd by letter* 
on loft) In September, lOlS-Janaary. 1020. 


CMMi. ^ * 

ino 

»2I 

!«/ 


AatomobUe 

foma In the homes !**'. 

32 

. 16 
! 

28 

16 

1 

'll 

14 

6 

14 

•■■ 4 . 

4 
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Taiit-k 20 . — C.otufiinatirr nUitrmcnt of filtttl ucci*lents^ vtr. — <’<mtinue<l. 



1020 

1921 

1932 

1 Anril, 
1022. • 

KlevatOTft ; 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Pallfi • : 

42 

17 

34 



lodiuAria) 

ir» 



Steam railurav ' *. 

' T.1 

« 

2 

• 

Street oar* 

6 

6 



Slectiomttao 

1 

I 

1 

0 

Aitphyxlaltiai 

0 

.» 

9) 

4 

0 

Qiitt!*bot wound« 

0 

5 

2 

Motor cvi'lo 

1 

2 

0 

0 






The next table i*elatos sj>ecificttlly to the af^e and sex of the^I^led: 

TABfs: 21. — Aunli/^is of UvathH from autontobUvtt for the firMt four montliH of 
VJZZ {St. Lom»«K Mex and afte. 

Male: Jl — : - 2 fi 

li'einHle i. 15 

« , 

Total number of deaths * 41 

^ jj . AitMOfkmed. 

-/Si'fpU 

— — — — iwS::::::;:::: I- 

16-20-'.-i 

I - . 21-2'i I 

/ a«-») 

, - 81-35 5 

3G-40__ :i 

' 41-45.: 1 

S mamammmmmmmmmm 7#9 4o-5(» 

5TM90 4 

61-4i5 3 

O mmmmmmmmmmmmm . overTO 

' ' Tal»le2l indicates 

^ Z 9 that more males are 

^*™*^*^***** killed than females. 

' ’ These data conform 

' ^ « to the statistics 

^ ^ * gatliereil for the 

Fio. HL— AcctdcDts in trade «chooifi» BfeteMbar* 1918- United States as a 

January, t^o. whole, and result 

from the fact that there are more men on the streets and that they 
are more careless than women. The ages at which the accidents 
occur ar^ significant^ Twenty out of 41 deaths occurred to persons 
. over 60, and 6 wefe children 6 years or younger. Only 3 oiiildren 
of elemehtary-schocfl age were killed. This indicates^^he effective- 
uesB of school safety insthiction. The'following table is instructive: 
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Table *J2,^Cta9Mi fixation of 4t aufomobde deathg accordinff to kind of vehicte/ 
* ^ driver, aiul cause. 


Kind of vehicle: 

TatMieiigi^r 25 

Truck : 9 

I'nknowii ^ 8 

Aivident while owner wim tlrhing. ,TJ 
A(-rid(‘iit wlille cliauffeur was 
'Irivlilg g 


I'iinse T>f accident : 

SiHjedluff ^ 5 

(*ande88 driving 25 

Crossing In middle of hIo<»k_. 9 
Ci>HBtlng in the streeta.. 2 


Fable 22 hardly needs an explanation. The fact that 25 passenger 
cars caused fatal accidents and that 32 o^the accidents occurred 
while the owner was driving indicates that recent purchasers of cars 
are concerned in these accidents. Tliis fact is further accentuate 
hy tlio fact that 80 , of the accidents were caused by si)eeding or care-/ - 
driving. On the other hand, the fact that nine persons were 
killed while crossing at places not designated for that purpose sliows 
tliHt the pedestrian is not eilucated to carefulness Again, the fact 
that o;ily two children fl^-ere killed from their own fault, namely, 

’ coasting in the streets, indicates that the schools have i>erfdrmed their 
Work effect! vejy • ^ 

Two items of interest concernii^ these fatalities do not appear in 
the? tanles. Ninety per cent of the fatalities occurre<l outside of the 
congested districts and 45 per cent of them occurred lietween 4 and 
8 1). in. These facts imply that the accidents occur after the children 
lia\(‘ reached home from school and are**playing in the streets, and 
as tlie adults are going home from their work or business. The fact 
that passcuiger.cars caused’the accidents accentuatits t\^e conclusiona 
. This analysis of accidents would not be complete without including 
<l»ta relating to nonfatui accidents. These data not only emphasize 
the vital significance of a sensible accident prevention movement and 
the necessity of safety e<lucation, also that the real preblem "in- f 
ypived for ihv teacher is the lierelopmeiit Of a safety consciousness 
in the children through ahool instruction. ;I shall present four 
tables gi ving the numl>er ami kinds, the cause.vthe time, and the time * 
of ihjuri^ of non'^atul accidents in St. Ijouis foi; .Vpril, 1022. 4 * * 

^ Table 28.— ;.lfirWc»I Mtatisties for month of Aprif, tf*2i, . • 

• . A • 


hiL'hwny accMenitjof III! kimlH ©20 

Niiml»or of itiuotnobile nccblonts __1 ©21 

Xiimher Injiiml in iiut6iii4>l>ile accideutM.. ' 244 

Nuinlter Injured in iuotor<*yeie aci*ldeiit!i * 10 ,, 

Nimil)cr injumi in bicycle accidents.. ‘ 7 

Number Injured In liorMHlrawn-voblolc accidents ' 7 

Nnmlier injured In street-cur accidents.^ r — — 15 

Numlter of fatalltlea frcjii automobile accidents .1 ^4 

Property damage ^ $45^ 121 I 
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Table il4 . — of causvH of oveitivnU for utontU of Aprils 19^M, 


1 




Causes not drtcnnined 

Onuses, given as unavoitiable 

Bkkidiug 

Driving on wrong sitle of strwt 

Pnrkea too close to trarlcM ^ • 

Mechimknl dcfvcts 

CnreleM pedmirions : 

CnreleM driving * 

Auto pwssing street car while di.'icharRlng passengers 

JhiUing nw»y from curb without giving signal. 

Backing vchlde without gi v iiig signal 

Turning without giving a 
Stopping without giving 

FklUfroni vehicles 

Drivl^ without lights. • . 

Runaway horses. 

Incompetent driver 

Children playing in street. 



.Stunber i 


rsonal ] 
uriiv:. , 

1 of / 1 

ponon^l 

! Total. 

1 

1 

1 

injuries. 

, 

U 

102 

iw 

3 

2 

J 

0 

l.'i 

bi 


0 

11 

b 

4 

» 

8 

21 

/ » 

.M 

0 

.M 

lU 

40S 

' .MSI 

G 

0 

« 

0 

10 

lu 

1 

2 

3- 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

; 4 

5 

» 17 ; f » 

•it 


Total. 


:s7 


Taule — Time of ovchinttH ( 

Tjj- 1 fl p» 

1 

1- 2 a. n\ 


2— 3 n. 111 _ _ 

- 1 

3- 4 i|t 41*4 

x' 0- 

4- 5 a. ni-- 

4 

5— fl u. m _ 

2 

0- 7 a. nr — 


7— 8 n, m 

- 8 

8^ 9 a. in ^ ^ 

.. 13 

0-10 a. m-'— -1 


10-11 a. m 

— 11 

11-12 n. in ! 

„ 14 

12- T 11 . ni ■ ' 

is 

Taiilk 20. — A'o prrsmtal htjurivH: , 

12- 1 a. ni 

0 

1— 2 a in Ji- 

20 

2- 3 a. m . 

2 

3 - 4 a. Ill 

- 22 

4 - 5 a. m • 

- 2(1 

5- 6 a. Di — 

-- 21 

. 0- 7 n. ni 

.. 29 

7- 8 a. m 


8“ 9 a. m 

- 

9-10 a. 

- 43 

10-11 a. m 

- 90 

11-12 a. m : 

„ «5 

12- 1 p.m 

- 50 


.l/iii/, pn'Humil injuric)*, 

1- S p. Ill - 

t!- 't |». m 

3^ *1 p. Ill 

5 p. Ill-— : 

0 p. ni.__^ -I-- 

. 0“ 7 p. Ill 

. 7- 8 p. Ill 

i>- 4> p. Ill 

IMO p.iii 

10-1 1 p. Ill 

)VrV2 p. til 


10 

ir> 

10 

12 

10 

2 

3 

o; 

1 

0 


ToSil 

— 1!0 

at the rariotin perioiln of the fiap. ^ 

1- 2 p. Ill 

40 

2- 8 p. Ill 

w- 30 

3- 4 p. in. 

3ft 

4- 5 p. ni 

30 

5- 0 p. in 

70 

0- 7 p. Ill . 

.... 33 

7- 8 p. ni._ 

8- 9 p. m - 

f* *»-, 

9-10 p. m 

* 2rt 

10-11 p; m 

: 30 

llwl2 p.'ni.._ 

> « 

Total ?. 

V 78J 


■ 


I wish to conclude this analysis of accidents with epiphasis upon 
the statement made at the outs^; that is^ the purpose of its presenta- 
tion is to illustrate , boF any community must proceed if it wisneii to 
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attack tii^ problm of carelessness intelli^ntly. I believe that every 
reader is convinced that accidents are unnecessary, and that the 
mnedy for the condition is- adequate e<lucation. It is furthermore 
cledr that the schools play the most fundamental role in the elimina- 
tion of accidents. The next problem is to present the -method by 
which accidents may be pievented through school instruction. 

V. THE METHOD OF EDUCATiON IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION!. 

Vp to thi.s point we have been largely concerned with data which 
illastrate tlje necessity of an adequate program of school instruction 
III accident prevention. ' It would seem that the statistics so far pre- 
sented would convince anyone that safety instruction sliould become 
a vital part. of the .school curriculum. This was the conclusion to 
which we came afu>r a thoroughgoing investigation of the statistics ' 
riie war with its demand u|K»n the school children of Aifterioa’ toiight 
ns the value of utilizing social objectives, namely, the sale of Liberty 
bon.ls, thrift stamps, patriotic appeals, and tlie like, us a means of 
arousing interest in the conventional subjects. We discovcretl, more- 
over, the value of rf sound motive as a means of stimulating interest 
in ^chool work. .We hadifoimd through the; n^Jlessity of the situation 
(Mirin/r the war that we could teacl^^ildren more of tlie conventional 
subjects than we had been abl® to without thc^stimulus that comes 
from fhejarge stwial interest in a vital community and national 
problem. This discoveiy suggested that a new jnotive - might be 
foiliul in the fatalities and lops of property that goes on year after 
vciir and far e.xceeds the losres of war— the accidents bf the eoun- 
try. But could this material lie organized and/pn^ntetl in eon* 
iicction with the conventional subjects! An examination of the 
siibjwt matter of the eurriculum soon convinced us that such was 
IKissible and that every subject in the curriculum has numerous situ- 
ations that lend themselves to the development of. habits, knowledge, 
and ideals of safety. ^ ^ 

•The method, therefore, of education in accident .prevention Is to \ 
WH ure the social result of reducing. accideriin.by utilizing those situa- ' 
turns which^turally develop in history, geography, drawing, Eng- , 
lish, and. the^hke. These situjations are used to create a consciousness ^ 
of safety that will protwt the children against the hazards of the 
complex life of the community. An adequate discussion of the 
method ormalring'safety instruction a part of the eurricnliim has 
been presented and does not need further di^iission here.* 


• S(«e KdiicatlDD in aeddrot pKV«nt1on, by B. Oborge rayob. 
Carnaban, Tort and Chicago. 
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The plan outlined is simple euoi/gh and is in line with our present- 
day educational endeavor. The plan involves two distinct as|)jects^ 
each deigned to serve a specific purpose in the elimination of acci- 
dents: First, the instnuction in safety, as a pail of the daily studies, 
as suitable situations arise ; secoml, the organization of tlie School into 
a safety council or league with adequate committe<» for the pro- 
motion of safety work. The principle for the basis of school safety 
is that the school shall become oonsrious of itself as an organization 
in the community and assume for itself the pif»hleni of making its 
own community safe. This consciousness may also be just as dehnite 
with refenmce to health,. thrift, or other social ueceshities as it is 
with reference to safety. When a school organization once begins to 
plan for its own welfare, it takes on new life and becomes conscious 
of its power and its opportunity as a unit for service ;* thus its com- 
mittees assume res|>onsibility for the little folks as they^cross tlie 
streets going to and from school and foi; teaching candiilncfis on the 
playground and in the school neighborhood. The s(^h<K)l Ls thus 
creating a welfare consciousness that makes all its little citizens 
individually intere.sted, not. only in the actions of its owii immediate 
environment, but in that of the city as a whole. The children are 
•thus acquiring training in citizenship that goes fardieyond the im- 
mediate j)urt>ose for which the chiMren's safety council and activities 
are created. ' * . * * 

(A) AN EXPERIMENT IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CURRICULITM. • 




The' materials presente<l here are the results of an experiment in 
educ ation in accident prevent^n, carried out in the Harris Teachers 
College and the Wyman Observation School as a part of a program 
of educational reconstniction. The point of view from w'Kich we ar^ 
studying ec^catroh is social, and we are attempting to reconstruct the 
. curriculum on social groun<ls. The, purpose is, on the one haml, to 
ascertain the kin<ls of s^Mrial needs the individual has while in the 
school and when he leaves the school for a place in society outsi<le of 
the school environment. This demands a knowledge of Ijl^it nations 
to wliich the individual must adjust himself. Oh the oilier hand, it. 
is our purpose to discover the hal^ts^skills, attitudes, points of view, 
and ideals concerning th^ social situations that should be develo|>eil 
in the child by means <if the cuVriculum during hisWIiool career. 
For* instanc.^, by ti sttuly of society and its demands upon the in- 
dividual going out from school/we find that it is nectary that lie 
possess. certjiiii habits, skillk, iefeals, attitudes, and so forth, relaiing 
to the health, vocational fitness, civic duties and responsibilities, acci 
dent prevention, thrift; and* sb'forth, if be is to be an effective unit in 


a 
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the social organizatieu. It is our purj^ose to develop these ideals,, < 
habits, skills, ami ottitudes through curricular instruction. 

The ex|>erimeiit in teaching accident prevention, then, is merely 
one effort of njiiny in process to reconstruct the wlwile elementary * 
school curriculum fi*oni the iK)int,of view of tl^^needs of the indi- 
vitluiil as a social unit. . The dominant motive in this experiment 
is threefold* First, to combat tJie serious menace to human welfare 
of tl^ constantly increasing number of serious public and industrial 
acvidente. During \he ja?riod of the war, wlien fewer than 70/100 
fatalities ofcnnvd from wounds and sickness in the expeilitionary 
force of moiv- than two million men in F ranee, practically twiev 
that number of |>eople were killed in avoidable accidents in the 
Fnitetl States. During tlii.s same |)erio<l, when fewer than .VK),000 
IH*rsons were wounded in the war, about, three mjllion persons were 
iirjiired fron* accidents in the United States,' most of which might 
have l>een avoided. Ever}* school district in the United States . 

• shares these accidents. These statistics suggest that the problem of 
accidents is one that must.be considered by the teacher and school 
H<lniinistrator. 

Second, ns pointed out above, the material and situations a\*ail- 
ahle in accident ins^iction afford unusual op|>ortuiiity for provid- 
ing motive in the work in English, history, civics, arithmetic, ethics, 

^ and, in fact, all the subjects of the curriculum. .Those situations are 
familiar to the child and touch his life in such a vital way that 
nothing we have found is more valuable in arousing his interest 
Hud actirity. The curriculum mpy l)e greatly enriched by this addi- 
ti<uial subject inuttej*. The need of accident prevention and the 
desirability of creating attitudes and ideals aU»ut accidents, both 
as a community and individual need, provide unit sitiiations through 
which may he taught most successfully English, history, reading, 
and. in fail, all the subjects in the school curriculum. , \ 

Third,* the subject matter of aceddent prevention helps to make 
|)ossibIe the use of the project method in the presentation of the 
various subjects. Since the teacher must seek actual situati<His 
through which she expects to develop skills, ideals, and attitudes, ' 
all the work J)ecome8 actual projects to ithe child. It furthermore' 
j^iciiilizes the educational processes;. 

These objectives afford, then, tlie motive for this experiment. 

Tlie result of this ex]>eriinent has lieen the introduction of teaching 
of accident prevention into the ciirricrtlum of our schools. An im- 
portant element in the ex|ierhnent was the determination of the place 
of accident instruction in the curriculum. When the iiee<l of instruc- 
tion in accident prevention was efficiently felt for us to undertake 
^accident instruction, the first proMam wius to seek to carry it out 
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vrithout the addition of a further burden to the arroady cong^ed 
curriculum. Our first step, then, was to give our attention to the 
problem of the introduction of this additionnl subject matter. U]>on 
examination of the curriculum we found that the subjei’t matter of - 
the regular curriculum could l>e more effectively tauglit through 
the use of accident situations. The following examples will show 
how the subject matter has been c:pnnectod with .social sitiiati(»n8 
so as to give meaning to regular curricular instruction and to amuse 
the child to the jwint where he cah fool the* vital nattirc of the 
regular subjects. / 

. RE.\DIXO I.KSSOX. 

The osstgMmnt . — The reading of articles in the newspapers and 
magazines bearing on accident prevention selected from any sourc'e 
witliin the experience of the child. 

Prepoi'otioiu — The child is to read as widely as possible from these 
sources in order that he may select the be.st example of a description 
of an accident in order that he may read it to the class for the purpose 
of leading the class to avoiil such an accident themselves. Also, his 
purpose is to make such an impression ut>on the class fronvhis leading 
that the members will vote to include the selcHfCion read in a scrap- 
book to^be put in the library for future classes and for the use of the 
school. p 

The children read their respective selections with 
force; the class discusses the merits and defects of each and finally 
votes to include or not to. include tlie selection ih the st^raplamk for the 
library. 

Objective, — Firet, the pupil acquires the habit of reading the ty\yes 
of material that evciy citizen should kn6>v how to read intelligently. 
Second) in the class discussion the pupil develops the capacity\for the 
exercise of critical judgment toward material found in newapa|>er8 
and magazines. Third, the pupil gains a great deal of social infomia- 
tion in the pmparation of his particular lesson. Fourth, under the 
impelling motive of influencing the class through his selection and of 
preserving his selection for future classes, the pupil acquires skill in 
reading, in interpretation, and in pro))er manner of presentation. 
Fifth, the pupils actually participate in a social function and acquire 
skill and habits in such matters. Sixth, the pupil accpiircs knowledge, ^ 
attitudes, an4 ideals concerning the prevention of accidents. ^ 

envies LKSSON. ** ' 

Ae^nment.^T^otice and read the daily newspapers for one week 
and clip all the news concerning coroner’s court’s activities. The class 
selects a committee to visit a coroner’s court anddiear an inquest, , : 

* pupils findirpm parents, friends, or any other source all possible in* 
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^ formation concerning the history, purpose, function, and g^eral ef- 
fectiveness of the coroner’s court and inquest in their city. 

PrtparatiofK — Follow the assipiment. 

RecUatwn,—\{^Xiovi of the c*ommittee. A discussion of the nature, 
function, purpose, and effectiveness of the coronei^s court. Children 
participate freely in the discussron and rea<I any of their clippings 
that they think particularly piu tinent. The court ami its functions 
are iTgardeil mainly in relation to the pi'evention of accidents. 

Objective, — First, kno^i^edpfe. of an iiu|)ortHnt .socdul institution. 
Second, participation of the class in a. social exercise in the selection 
of a committee to i>erform a social function for the class. Third, 
the establishing of habits in the children of reading newspapers 
carefully^ and critically. Fourth, new ]>oints of social contact and 
intei'csts. (Note. — One boy discovered the need of magazines for 
prisoners in the lo<-al jail and forined a club of scliool children to 
supply them.) Fifth, the class sidects representatives to present 
any vital information in tlie form of four-minute speeches to other 
cla«>es in the ^*Ii(k> 1. Thus (hey learn a new social responsibility 
uml aenuire a valuable skill in public speaking on vital matters. ' 


ARITIIMKTir LESSON. 

Ans'ynnu^ht , — Gather data on accidents in city and make problems 
from the statistics. , 

/V'/yr/vY//////#,— Put t lie' statistics inio tables, make graphs aiifl prob- 
lem solutions. The following problems are some of those con- 
structed by a seveiitli grade class and will show how the pupils ate 
led to find and' interpret im|)oriant social statistics in theia daily 
exercises : 

1. The hiinilAT of deaths by accident in St. Louis in 1916 was 526. 
In 1918 the iiumlxT was 464. How ttiuch was the number decreased 
in 1918? What part was it decreased ? 

2. There were 510 |>eople killed by accidents in St. Louis in 1917; 
75 of these were children under 10, 48 were from 10 to 20 years. 
Wlmt numl>er lieyond the age of 20 were killed in 1917? 

3. Six thousand children under 10 years of age were killed by 
accident in the United States in 1917. If this number could have 
been reduced l>y 10 per cent by “safety first ” how’ many would have 
been saved in 1918? 

Graph solutions of accident statistics are frequently drawn by 
pupils to enable them to acquire u knowledge of the kind of statis- 
tics and their interpretation that they will need to be acquainted with 
"" in their daily life, 

ion.— Placing problems u^n the board, and the discussion 
of the solution and the ways of handling such statistics. 

22 — 8 
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Objective. — First, the acquisition of skill aiiti judgment in the 
handling of important social statistics. Second^ knowleiige of acci- 
dent conditions in tlie community and N^atiun. TbinI, knowledge of 
the different nie^ods of iirithinetical solutions. Fourth, skill in 
computation and in hu n< 11 ing statistics. Fiftlu kiniwledge of smtra^ 
o^ statistics an<l ability to gather those stylistics and interpret tlieiu. 

V knousii i>:ssmn. 

— Description of acciilem.s I have seen, »ir of imagi- 
nary avoidable accidents. 

Fr^paratiou. — Discussion in class of the various accidents sivii by 
members and .accidents imagineil. emphasizing tlie important ele- 
ments in the story and the points of emphasis. The children are to 
think over their stories and tell them to their little friends f«ir 
practice. 

Recitation . — Oral com|>osition. Description in clear Englislf^ of 
an accident within the exporieni'e of the child.- A fre^ discussion . 
and criticism of the jfresentation by the class. A selection by the 
class of pupils to present their stories to other classes in the sch<»ol. 

Objective. — First, ability to stai\d before a gnuip of fellows and 
h. Sec'ond, power of oral. English expression. Third, 
.consciousness of pccident sitnatinns. Fourth, projier attitude towanl 
accidents in the I'omimmitv. 

A 
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ABsiffnfnent . — The selection of a stiwt enVsing or other acvitlent 
situation for a drawing le.sscm. 

Pre-pemitiom . — Discussion of the sittiaiion and a determination i»f 
the points of emphasis as a class exercise. 

Recitation ^. — Drawing the accident situation under the supervision 
of the teacher. Discussion by the clas^ of tlie drawing aiul the selec- 
tion of drawing for displaying in the school^ on the bulletin Invards. J 
and in the halls. ’ ' ■ f ^ 

Objective.^F'mi, making the children conscious of the situations ^ 

t|iat cause acciiWnts. Second, increasing one's drawing ability. ] 

Third, new sense of social obligation in drawing to influence the t 

mcmliersof the school against accidents. 

These are merely typical lessons that have lieen carried out' *«• ' * 
the upper grades. It will be noted that each leewm, altlu>iigh the ^ 

point of emphasis is drawing, English, arithnietic, civics, and so y 

forth, actualli^ affords exercises in all other subjects. Each lejpon > 

is an exercise in civics, English., drawing, and so forth. 7 
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^B) DRAMATIZATION. 

The eecomi meiinii of pivinjr mcitlent in.ctnirtfon as a part of the 
riirri^uhrth is fhroupji clramntization and pantoniitn^ This is usuullv 
n-p^rded as a part of tiie lanpuape work, and it affords fine oppor- 
liinity for lanpuape practke. In, the dramatization the children 
usually select sonie'dranintic incident connected with an accident, 
instruct their pl«y, and pn*sent it as n part of a classroom exercise’ 
The pantomimes usually attempt to reproduce accident 8ituati6ns, 
l■ut by the intriHhiction of the pro|H-r means of .safety, the accident 
IS pryvented. This form of educational endeavor lends itself so 
.oinunddy to the development of safety intellipom.-e and attit.ides 
on the one hand and to skills and knowledpes in the use of the mother 
t.mpne on the other that I wish to device some sp.ee to a .oneiwte 
iilii.4ration of how dramatization is iisetl. 

I am presentinp l„,n* a play which was actcil hv the hovs of the 
\el,ster Scluad, St Unis.' It illnstrattis how lanpuape and acei- 
prevention l»otIt may Im* taii^lK. 

Uefore presentinp th^ play it is necei«ary to e.xplain that St. 
1-oms has a Junior Safety U^apie consistin;; of Uiy.s fn»m 12 to IK 
xciii’s of ape. A part of tlieir aeiivities is to brinp topellier 3JUK) 
tK.y.s once a month .ni Saturday morninp at one of the local theaters 
for a safety program. - At tins meeting thctf are s|MH*ches, plays, 
pan ominies. and the like by tl,e ebildivn I hem.sel ve.. ; siHHvhes W 
|.dultK; and safety motion pictan*. ^ was one «f these nwtjn^ 
lii.it inspired the following play eon.sf meted by the cliildreii and 
pie^iitetl to tlie school foi; the pnr|)ose of inipreas^p the pupils' 
With the neinj of safety as they ha<l roine to f<*e( it: 

WHY DIC'K BELHiVRD IN SAFETY FIRST. 


play for bt»y.s of the hImIi. ^^‘vonlll, nml i‘ichih' jrrmhv 
l•*nnulK■e about -*o iitJuureM.j • ' 


Time of per- 


Fnitik. 

Tnm. , 

* MS true, 

r.irelwiH Dick. • 

I>niiiimer Imy. 

*’«|'iuin of Safety I^;nie. 

IVii meraberH of Hu My Keainie. 
niarles (DfrA:*Jt oMer ftrofftrrK 
Jni’k. 

oflioer. , 

Will ter. 

Mr \Vllsmi. 

TlmH'Mithei* hoy«. 


cnAR.\(Trn.s. 


(ThrMff may f„rft/ 4 e FroffA\ Tom Ororffe,) 


nobler iMiya with vtiicw. 


J Contrlbatoft hy ctnrn niW*niiiiel«lrk. Ii»-ad aimlKUot Ig Hcliool. 8|. liOuU, Mo. 
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'' SrK?ir 1. .4 city ntrert. . 

Frank, TJiat w«in ii niiulity nan'ow cmhim» I>lok liatl Jiist iiow. 

.Tom, U surely was, titi'tl iinlotis lie to liU he'll iiuvi whii 

a terrihlo nceldeiit one of thesae days. 

George. If lie hnci Invn killo^l, he wonhl have htid only hliiiHelt' tn Itlmne. 
for the driver «»f the triirl: wanitMl him to stay oCT. As usual. Ph-k wolHsI hi^ 
cluiuce tuul JnilipcMl on apiiu. » 

Fionk. And, of «'mirse, the drlvei^of the enr iNuiiliiK- fWun the other dire^ il.»n 
eiiiildn*l (kn* I^Irk when he JuiuiHil oCT. It was a mimele that lie na<»;'i kilh**!. 
Here coine« Plek n*»\v. 

{Fnter tiick, ereUcil oad i • 

r.iif 


1 


I lhmi;:lit I was a puier ihtit liiiie; 
I left Slim iiiid Harry |*eir,diif; nway hju-k 


ww 


f>ivk. Hello, fellows! 

I hud II ride till rlt:ht ? 
they’re not in slitht yet, 

Tom, Yes. hut n^nlly. Pick. It was only HliHfr lurk thiit you uiv uli\o i 
the tale. IM nither walk than run tho risk you did. 

Dick\ Aw! iliut’a till iii;lit for i;lrls — not for me! 1 take ehunees nil fl.e nmo. 
and I never was hurl yet. So hm;.'. l»oyH. 

Othv$'». So loinr, lUek. 

f;e«ror. Here I'ortie Jiiek mid Idek’s hmtlH*r, riitirle^. I wonder whoi'o ihr> No 


t /;«/<’ r J\irk athl Chart* n, fatking tu **ar aai*th* 
^Yh:^^8 your hurry? 


been. 

fitorge. Hello, hoys 
CAortra. Why, hello! we were so hiisy talking' wo didn’t wv you;^.l:ti k ;i>'d 
I liavc JnA come fmm n iiiet^tlna of the St. I^iuts .ftinlor Safety t'ouiiii) ;it 
the FoX'lJlM*rty, mid I tell you. we're till e\rlte«l aIhiuI It. Ih^illy. iiV u ^mvoI 
Ihinir for St. IjouIh, hiid Juek and I were just dlt«riis*diiK how we mlfrht tiu'm a 
Safely I,«»ntme utiioii^ the hoys of the Welmior S«doH»l. 

Tom. Ct«md ! nml let me succest that yon j;ei yoiir brother Ph k :■ .i. io 
ftral of nil. He just had another of Ids linlrhriaidth os«'ti|M*s. 

Charh’tt, You don’t say ao!* That hoy kei'i's the wludo fttudly w.of,'. nj 
all the lime. es|nN’hilly laoiher. She hasn’t u niotiienl’s |a‘a«v until In- * 

in ImsI ut niplitl Well, we’re hi tNirnesh Arf»n’t\e, Jack? * 

.ta*'k. liidiMil we ifre! We’ll jret ns maii.v laiys ;is we ran ti» .hdn ••e: S;- *■ ■ 

liHitfue. Hal M’h Ilme^lo home now. 

Frattk, We’ll walk heme topulier. and you and riiurloR ran tell us aM :ih. ut 
your ploim. 

< /.’r* M fr M 


ScKNit II. A tfick tater. T*rtfrr bojfi i*rith yotat, vuchongtui t/*» • » » 
taemUrr^ uf the f^afrtg League, uidreA #n. tf*l tty q ^irttmiatr 
cowniamlrft hy the roft1»h» of the t**ngue, Carh of the Ji t***}is jrr.r. < 
a pfere of trhitr cloth, hrariitg one of tUr falUuring letter^: S .N KKT V 
L K A ft Ij K. Th* y march in the orrfrr acro»n the * : 

ASK F Y T K I« (5 A K I’, amt mark time untii the comman*t, "* Hoii ' ‘ 
fa yfrcfi. hy the tapt*tin, ieho ntanda on the right aide of thr 
Khiie the drummer a/onda on the left. 

Captain, Halt! . 

i^iguern. And who art* we? we hear you »ay. 

. Tliat you Hhall learn wit lion trtlelay. 

Captain. Attention! riianxe: f>ne, two, tliiee! 

{The h-aguert ehange poeitiona as follows: 

. OrlKlnal iioalilon : A S K F Y T K MI A K U 
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At the commaftfl “OniV thv i*« ,,tvp tntvi' one «r<yi ami the r$ stten oae eteo 
tifiht^ Ihtie: \ 

AKYE( 5 E 

S F T L A U ; * ; . 

W tt4 € comutand ^ Ttru /' the one step fo jr/ir It ft , atitt the /’« htand 

thus : 1 

A E V E(S E 
SET LAU. 

If the eon, maud * Three .* the Mtep fanrani 
1tu,a left tu rif/ht the irords , SAKCTY EEAlfl’KA 
To^Uv SrtfA»f> I^'ainK*. \vc* nil 
Anti why *: \\ e *\\ lell \nii ii, (»ur s«Mur, 

tt. to the air W - I Men pLife- ia the l.aneel Mnme trader, t 

Siiiiie (liliik llio striH^u \veix‘ iiuitli* mr l^•\^ in piny 
< Ml iii\ ! t Hi uiy ! . t Mi my I t Mi : 

In spilt- nf uniiMii^ lliWr own xiinls |.« < 5 i«y ^ 

Tht»y win int^ try, thoy will uul try. 

Hue wf'lllry lo nuiko llioiii Mu-ir t-ri'iir— 

Tilt* film- In ui^U, Hu- liiiif in iii;:li ; 

F«»r all ilm m^Itti-iiiH till us wIili lermr. 

Aiul iiinkt^ lis sij*|i. ami uiaki- us sl;:Ii. ' 

I.lslt-ii. h.'»lfn. ftt u hnt wt- hux'i* lu ki\ : 

l.iatt-ii. lisitMi. ytiu'll liHVt- In iiihiM ynur way. 

Kw»i» «»IT thf Kinvfs. ktvp off ilio f>inH-is. 


/ 1 Of/m j 


Kwp tiif tiu- sirtfiK. ktt-rt off I he 
I.isf. iny frit-Atls. iimv iiiniM >« 


Tills tiny, lliis wry t|uy. 


>oiir way 


I'ifMt Uapurr . Ytai know I ti*-\vr. i yuM/^isI Imw nut-U^. 
I J»tliu»«| (lit* Safely aiiM un^v I am «tii tin- |«N«k(j 

0*1 0*11. (SfrvnW the hopM relate imoferi/* shotritoj hoi 
on of f;rt theo ' f/tm, rn trApapt^^.i 

Snmnd Uaj / uer . Nearly all the Ihi>s of riMiiiiK 1 jiml *J In 
I * tiiul we oii^lii to U- alMe fo help in prevei^i^ atvit 
Third Leaguer . Yes. Injl we haven *i suet-etHltsI in |s*rs 
yH, amt Iie*H the worst of iheiii all. The little iaos hnik 
ofiM Hill. k. ft Ih Kiiiiirt lo tio QM he tha*s. 


( L If * r /mtiee o / ftere , » 
.V t'imis parade? 

•..II . ... 


\ 


|H*o|)h* were until 
III for tiUeh careleKa 
ehddreii irere hurt 

'/joliitNl the Siifeiy 

eiiiK . 

■ij^tliii}; eiirelestf l>*ck 
ii|*oii him an a hero, 


obiter . Helhi, imys I Whai’s ijiis? 

romth Leaguer . X.., .nH,vr. Ixx.k !i| iin ;m 4 «.‘ll <is u|l„ii j...i think ,.f tm. 
f .l// Aland up pry#«<//^^‘♦y*^^/. ) 

** fffeer . S A*F*K*T*V, I That N*|«elln Safetp . tlo^ftn t il, Ih»^s? 

ItoitA . Ven, tMUoer. * . ] . 

O/ffotv. Sow . whut’s lliul tillicr liig word? l .- K -. K - a - V - K . It’is Ihhmi a Innij 
lmt(> sliKv I v,- lievn to wlionl. rimifnil.l you'll Imve tJ help me oul. 

SiiialleKt l ^ tguer . Oh ho! Tliat hh-IIs league , oflir^rJ ‘ 

II doe*. Sufety Ix^Kue! Well, thiit Hmiiiil J line. hu( wImU do you 
tit* laiiitleM lainiik*? ^ ' 

Tifth Leaguer . We help little chihlren ucro»« the «lr^u 
N’ixt/i lAiitguer , We warn tlie .ohlcr oiu*h lo cro 88 ut life crbeBing. 

SercMth Leaguer . Ami not to Jump on wnguns uml t/ucks. 

L:ighth Leaguer , Amt not to piny In the Ktreeta. / . 

\htth iAvguer . Tt> look Imth wnyn beforo croiwlng tl/e streeL 
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OffUki'. W^l, well ! It looks as tliougli tliey won’t bo needing me much longer. 
I*d better be looking for another Job. t . 

Captain, No, indeed, officer; we need you to belli d.s right now. Perli«|>s 
you know the little fellow they call Dick*/ We cun t inuke him »ee the ne< w- 
■Ity of being careful, and be laughs at us whenever we try to persuade him to 
join our league. 

^ Officer, I see; you want me to persuade him, do you? Well, I’ll see what t 
can do. That’s the young rascal*there, isn’t it? UlobUinif to the back of the^ 
kali,) By the way, I saw him barely escape with his life last Saturday after 
stealing a ritle on a truck. lil have a talk with the young man. 

Capiat n. Thank you, officer. I believe that will do iu*»re g«KMl than aiiytliiitj: 
else. Good-by, sir. 

Officer, Good-bye. boys. Keep up your gtwal wurk. itJxit /xiWer offfcn\) 

Captain, And before we^ go let us reiieat 

Just how we all should cross the street. 

KOaffverst. {Turnltig heads sharply to leftt then riyht.) 

M i,ook to the left, then look to the right: 

And If no vehkrle Is In sight ^ 

Go straight across {pointing stralffht in front of them) and do lad 
loiter . 

' Or stop In the middle to reconnoiter. 

Captain, Forward, march! {Drummer hading ail match off,) 


Scene III. The same evetUiiy in Dick's home, Dick is Heated at n tahie . 
studying. His brother Charhea U redding. , 

Dkk, I'cairt get this old problem: It s u wonder yoi^ w«aildn*t help a follow. 

, Charles. Wlmys the trouhle. Dick? 

/)icfc. Trouble? There’s a whole lot of trouble. What do I care bow much 
It costs to fence a fanners held? I’ll, never be a farmer anyhem*. And whnt 
do they make a fellow leam grammar for? I don’t see a bit of u.se In it 
Charles, Yon’re in a beautiful humor. I think you’d hotter go to bed now' 
and get up early in the msming and study. 

Dick. You’d be In a beautiful humor, too, if everybody was picking on you. 

4 C/ioWrs. Picking on you? Why, .what do you menu, iTlck? . ^ 

Dick, Well, thanks to you and' Jack,* none of the boys ’will pltiy with me 
because \ won’t Join their 6hl Hafety League. And somcb«Kly*8 lioen carrying 
tales about me to the police officer near the school. I just know they have. 
Anyhow, I doa’t believe he can take me to the police station for hopping on 

cars and trucks. ' ' * . * 

Charles. So you’ve been at your old tricks again, have you? Really, Dick, 
something worse than going to the ik.IIc*‘ .station is going to happen to you 
if you are not more careful. Well, huny ami get your studying doite, and get . 

to bed. ■ * 

{Exit Charles. Dick tries. in rain to study, and soon faljs asleep.) 






Scene IV.' Dick’s dreatn. Enter poUeeman, Charles^ dfr, Wilson, JacK, 
Walter, and several others, about eight In all preferably boys tehose 
voices have changed and who can carry an air.* Dick seated at table in 
center of stage, head on table asleep. Other boys arranged on either side, 
^ Policeman. Poor boy I He brought It on himself. Many’s the time I warueil 
him of his carelessness. And now he may* die as a result of It 
Charles. - Vo; the doctor says be may live, but he will n^ver walk again. 
Poor Dlckl if he had only listened, 
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»r. Wilson. Only last week tiediirted rlRlit out into tUe street in /ront of my 
car. ami only with the Kreatest effort .lid I avol.J hittHiB and perhaps kllllnK 
him. It unnerve.1 me for the test of the day. . - "s 

Jack. If we Innl only kept at him to Join our Safety U-,.bJIW. it miBht not 
on^ aaw"” "" his folly ami Join «»f his 

IfoMcr. ies; it> t.s. late now to save Dick, hut this shows us all ihe 'mote 
•how necessary the work j^'onr Safely la-auoe is. 


Lroffij 


to ttif fjjf ! Mrrrft Ijife***) 


lie Thon^rlir iho sm*Pfs w«m«» nuiile f.>r liim to i»Uy in. ^ 

Oh my! Oil my! OI^ inyi (»h my: 

• in s\iUo of wjirnlim,* lii.« owu yjinl to .stHy in 
He would no* try, he would not try. ' ' 

And we. We trlwl to make him we Ids error 
I When we ^ere nipli, wlu'ji we were niftli; 

For flU the iK-cideuts^filleii us with tetror, 

Auil made iis sijrli. and made us.sijiti. 

We l>eirjre<l biui to lisieu to what we had to stiv. 

W> waniiMl Idm that surely he’d have to mendVda way. - 
But all in vain, hut alt in vain, , 

Rut all in vain, hut all In vain: ’ 

And now. iHs#i* hoy. he ll' have to stay 
In IhhI foY many a day. 

^{^yatk uiY stftffv an thej/ ning the lqst't 9 t>o lines.) 

(Kh /#/rA- to trakc him «/0 Wed. of all Uiln*w! You not\n 
lie.1 ,\et f \\ hy. it*s after 10 o*el(K*k. ' * , • 

Dick. {Beicildereil.) Whj-, i thouBht. I thoucht— 

Charles. Well, silly, wimt did you think? ~ 

Oiefe O CharlM! I had a dreadful dream. 1 dreame<l 1 ha*d.' been run over 
by a track, and both my I^bs were cut off. ami I c..uld never walk analn. 

to ^ ‘ hustle off 

nick. (Rising and feeling his legs.) J3ee, but It feela b<hk 1 to know yon’ie 
not dead^or crippled or anything! Say, Charles. 1 think i'll Join your Safety 
i^^affue before my dream comes true. * 

f’Aorfe*. (Slapping nirk da the back.) 0oo«l boy! Dick, that’s tin* way 
to talk. And now go to bed and pleasant dreams! ■ 

:* (Exeunt IHck and Charle**,) 


SK^ V Oltp Street, as before. The menri>ers of the Safety f^ue march 
ag^ tcUh their ^ai» and drummer boy, Diefc. <a the middle, carry- 
*^ »U>gam: “i BBLIEVB IN SAFETY FIIIST.” The cmnmmml, 
e Halt! it pivm. Leaguers gainting to Dick. 

• * 

Leaguers, (To the tune of ** We Wonft Oo Hmne rntU Homing,*^) 

Now what do you think of our leader? 

^ Now what do you think of our leader? 

Now what do you think of our leader? 

^ ^ We're very i^roud of him. 
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I. Aims. * 

A. iMuanage. f«r»l«h the i.iipils .)p,x>riuiiiii ..8 to R,alier togeUier and 
ortrniilze \vortli-\vlillc ninterinl ami to exproHs tliiMiiM-lvea orally and In wriUnc 
U1K.I. a Hcrles of r,-n.itod sul.Je<t« ivlthin iho ran#*, of their exiwrienw and 

iint,*rvKv* 

It. HoviaU To fiiltlvute ii Knfciy .•oiiK. h.iiKm-HK, whh h will (,'iihle their actiona 
ami w.«to « dcaire to Kpnx.d the toarhihp. of xafety to otliom no that the ac- 
toll mny be deoreused. a . . “ 

II. .AIktIIUD «»!-• 1‘KOrKUntK. 

\. li*«/rA; preliminary iu project. 

II. Oral rci*ort 9 inseti on ncirapaper clippings. 

I he tirst 10 nihiiitcN of the dully lunmiiiKe iktI.u) Is taken for oral tt^porta tif 
;s-. . I, ■ «« !„, s .,1 on Items In .the nowspuiN-ra. Two pupils rejmrt a day. each 

■ „ 1 ,‘‘ havlnj? nn opis.rtiinlty to make a re|M.rt idwut once a 

f ..i.th. The •; reisa lers “ s.-,in.the papi-ra of the day for. m.tUea of accident*, 
r.'i,d these thronRli. t.i Rlve a olear. <-oneise account pf the accident 

.ire the efass. The clnss s])ends a few nilnuU>* dlscusKlne It. First, they 
try to ilctennlne u|h.h whom the blame tested and bow the accident ctaild have ' 
..rn av.;lde": then they „(fer ..rlij. isam «f ,|.e «.pr.rt from the standpoint of 
Il.e KiiBlish us.-d ami the mamier of .lelivery. The clippinjts from the newa- 

■ wl ' '^ 'll'' * “ " •“c.-ivtary, who dates them' and hlea them. 

len the seraplmok Is bestmi, these clip|i|nK* are Ptrouiied amsirdlti); to the kind 
at acr ldentun.l ai ranKcd In the iKs.k os a rerord of the year’a accidents. 

^0 mead^thc teaching* of Mfeip to the other 
tjpea of awl.lents to children varj’ artjbtly 
, ' Ith the .seasons of the year, the character of the talks would also vary This 

|.liia uses late spring as the stnrtInK point.) ' * ' . 

ry.st lesson: nassr.Hmi dism.sslon. hsl l.y teucher-s qii<,.tIonH- of a.rldents 
hill often ImpiM-n to cbiMren dnrhm sprlnjr and summer, and snnamrrv hv 
i'?:f of Miose causes. , ’ ' ' 

foaHihle vop* elilhlreu meet trill, o, oi, table aeeldeni* tlurina aprino ,„„l 

ItiinaluK fp.in Ihe .sidewalk into tin- slris-t without looklins to so., whether “ 
1111 aitfoinoblle or other velilrle Is <*«»mlnp. . * 

II i<\vrle f*onKtiii;ir 111 the streets. 

.llayiii;: biisehnll in the street. 

Itoller slaitlii;: in the street. 'l . . ‘ . 

Ciirolessly playing tti the tippiiriitiis in n pln.vtrronml. 

Stenlinjf rl/les on mbvinfr vehicles. 

ritiylii;: with hreiirnis In eniiip. ^ 

(Careless swiniminjj and divintr. 

I arylesH hidiavior In rowhoats. eatirM*s. and flie like. 
rureli* 8 s liorHehfiek ridin;;. - . 

A discsissloa follows of what we mlKlit do to prevent the elilldrcn of our 
sihools f„„n ImluK I„J.,re.l or killed dnrlns spring and pammer, arriving «r 
••oaelnslon that abort talks. tearhinR the cljtiNren what to do. apra»vlin«r to them 
to follow the^idvhe Riven, should he prepare .1 and Riven at opportune times 
to the other rooms. ^ 

AsNiiminent of topics to inenilH^m of the Hass. ^ * 

IteadinfiT a modal talk. 

Maklnfc outlines. * 

• ■ . ■ •• . . ■ ;1 : .■ ■ 
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Second lossn>n : Presi»ntuticn and criticism t)f talks by the pupils jirepura- 
tory to offering them to the teachers of yie other rooms. (Model talks com. 
posed by chililren givei\ at end of this plan.) > 

' III. The PRO.IKCT ITSELF.- % 

First lcs.son : A discuVcsion «>f.the he^f way t«» organize ami k“ep this safety 
Material In a usable and convenient fi^rm. for a “Safety First ’ scrHpl>ook. 
Contents (see end of plan for material for inodeks) : 

4. Uhymes— Mother (loose: limericks; couplets and fourditie p«M*ms. ami 
longer poems. ^ ^ 

2. Original slogans, pledges, cr<H.Mla, etc. ~ ^ 

3. Stories — Kaswl U|>oii personal experience; allegorUml: sttaies from given 

date. ^ 

Suggestions: • . -<' • 

J. A lightcMl match dropfisl carelessly: A family wlilitmt.a home. 

2. X stone thrown carelessly: A hoy with only one eye. j 

3,,EditorlalK— Suggestions— Work of ^t. Loiils Aatomoblle Club; wni*l4 of 
ehainher of ctuaineree; work of ixdice department; Industrial I ety : safety 
, devices and sufetyXeducjitlon. 

4. T»Uks — Appeals 1o children and to gatherings of adults; llr.staid demon 
' straUons and explanations. 

5. Inmglnary or real 4*onversiUlon.s. 

6. Original plays, pageants, and pantomimes. 

7. Uei>ortM hascsl* on newspufnu* clippings — Clipping; statement of kind of 
accident; statement' of cause of uctddent; statement of <M»st of accident; .state- 
ment of re«iynslblll|y for accident ; am! statement of how accident n»uM lur e 
bi*en avolde<l. , 

8. JUlscellainHUis newsj4aper ami magazine clippings pertaining to suiety. 

9. letters — To chihlren In scluMd ami In (»tluT scIomiI.'* In the city ami cIm* 
where, uml'to'pareuts. ^ 

10. Ueports of i»erHonal ohservatlons— In the honu-: in Mie .school Mind iu 
other places, 'such as the street, public places, and factories. 

11. 4*crsoniflcath»ns. 

12. pictures, cartoous, p4»stors. etc.— Original (tola* drawn in drawlyg clu.ss). 

13. Graphs, made In arithmetic ela.ss. ^ 

14. Prohlenis, nnale and workinl mit In arithmetic clas.s. 

Deciding on muiiher of sornpl>ooks to he imnle. ele< ting captains, and choo.slmf 
teams for the work. ^ - ir 

Group discimslon <»f general plan.s. 

Follow’lng h'ssons : .V series of oral ami written English exercises suggested 
by contents of serajihook ; nrarexerclses to he written after ladag pTes<»ntH*l; 
all written wi»rk to he correr tisl and ropleil on the lot»se-leaf pages of the scrap- 
book during iKanminship perloils. rilppiiigs, ]>oster8, grapli.s, etc., to he Iceid- la 

large folders. ' . 

Fliml lessons onwganlzation ami assemhling^of iiiuterinl Into scrapbooks. 

The use of scrapbooks, to furnish' readings to other clnss^'s^at oj>|K>rtyiie times: 
safety weeks ami story hours; to furnish plays to he given b»r entertainment 
and eullghteiiment of parents and children ; and to given the school library 
to be used by future classes. 









BfBTHOD or BDUCATIOH. . * ' 


•THE FOLLOWIN6 MATBBUL WAS COMPOSBD BY CHILDREN IN SSVEN'Tlf AND 

. ' EIGHTH GRADES. 


I. A Ktot'ti On pernouat cxpcrieit/'e. 

I ltrTHINH'.S KK<'K|.K.SSX|:SS. * 

•••nil, Rathine, yon inn« wit dive from h In too Hluilimv.'' shmiiwl 

Jutlith ftom the l>rtd;;e. ^ • , 

lint Kiitlilnc tiiniod to .liinoiln nlul wild. “Oii. .indltlf Clny tliiiikK hIio Is • It.’ 

I .shall (Tire o(T tu»w Just for 8|>Ite/' • , ' 

*• Hut Uuthine.” said JiiaDUa. y«»iv know it is danKermiH Rufhine 

*Hil nlrciidy dlvwl oir the nn-k. Th«- two girls wiitclusi lipr In disnmv. as she 
sank, riiw. 'iiml then sank again. •• Itnthine. - sli.mtisr.Iiidilh. Rut no answer 
niiiH The water was getting leit while ICnthiiie Imd'toiie under, “.fndltli, 
she has lilt her tiemi on a nK*.'.’ said .rtianlta. ■' let's go iii aftri- iier." ’• Splash ! 
The.v_jiini|aNl^into the water had In ahont two minutes they raiiie lip dniggliig ' 
Itntliiiie^lh them. .\ thin sireaiii of hhstd.ennie trh-klliig doj-n her forehead. 
d.veing her fare and luiir a tliiU reil. They laid her on the soft grass and began 
. n*siisritatlon. All three girls lielonged lo lla- tllrl Sroiila. and so they knew 
«Uiii to^tlu. In about a half hour Itutliine was all right except for the w-oimd 
«n Iter head, -ntey slarfed home and lioetor Itmlimaid .said that Juanllii ami 

Judith had dune <11 brave deetl. ' , - 

S. Too mitrh pi a .fumed out to9e ranlrttHuvMs, 

One day Mother went out and loft mo in rimi*tro of tlio Inuisf*. Uefore Icuviui; 
«lio t(»ld 1110 to 1)0 sure to ha%'o dhiuor roiidy wh*.*n my fntlior nimo homo. “ All 
tlehf. Mothor. I will omio in wlion it Is tiino to m. dlimer, hut now 1 want to 
phiy.*' . ^ 

I hml too nifirh pjiiy In niy liwid ; .so I foi’^«»t atiout dinner. \V!i**n I did iliink; 
of it. it was 5:1.5. and Dmldy jrots limno at 5:;k>. I rusiusl int(» the lioas** and 
?'»! the and •started to |)eol them and put tliofn «uj. 

Our cas ruii;j(‘ iijfs fi\«* biiniors. and I liKht***! the tirst two. I rniVhed over 
to liftht the twi> lM(*h ones and I burnt uiy urni. 

Wlion Daddy tume home he saw how I was suffoHiiK and pul som'e-nne^Hdiio 
on it. l4itor Mother ca mo home, and said it whs pure (^arelotisneKM and I liadifc 
thou^tht tho least of safety. 

AU4'porirut stnrff. 

i \\ m : r \: hs\:ss is thk hkst lkahkh. 

Onee upon a time there was a mean monster ciilleii <?arolessiioH.s. who had 
niaiiy .envies. The ooo he bated inoaT was f^arefulnesii. a hoautiful spirit. 
Kiml to Kveryboy and Kvery^riil. Many lianl hattlo** wore t^ou^rlit over Kvory- 
hoy nnd Every«irl. hut Carefiilrioss was always victoriona. Why? She vron 
l*oc!iUHe rijjrht always nmipiors wrniiir. ' j 

tine duV Everyboy thmiffht ho wmiid iro •Hkutliift. He got hl«< skntoa uad * 
shirted (iff. Soon he heard a voice say. “Tlie street Is better; The street la 
hetfor.’* ^ Kveryhoy stood thinkinp. Ktiddonly a bripiit tlmuplit came to his 
mind— lie would .stay neor tiie putter and nothinp could hurt him. Jnat aa 
w waa about to step down, he heard another voice any. “ Your life is more. ! 
tour life la more.’’ Everylmy wii& lost in Uioupht Which voice abooUl he* 
mind— the voice of Carelessness or the voice of Carefulness? At that moment ' 
Everypifl appeared and related to Kveryboy how n little child liad fallen victim 
to a larpp machine while he was akatlhp in the stnet. Then Rverylx))- re- 1 
.wiled the whlspeflnp ao^nde he had heard and r^olved liereafter to follow the - 
. iUvtae of •Curefulneaa, , 
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A FEW SUOOESTIONS FOR CONVERSATIONS. 

1. T\^*o uro distiissin;: Ihe <|iu»«tIon of wheiv to j?o roller skating. One 

Miggegts the street, the other a ploygnmrMl nenr by. ICach gives his renwn for 
vhoosing. the pbuv he twines. , . • 

2. Two girls are stumllng on u busy tlowntowu. street t*ofiier. in answer to 

the first gii*l’» questions, the fH'eonil girl explnliis the use of the trafWc police^ 
man. ninl the itoiies. and how to cross a downtown street safely. ^ 

3. At^'ity girl explains to her little visiting friend from tlie ruiuitry liow 
to get on and oiT a stiind car iia<1 rearh the curb in safety. 

4. Two lM)ys dMde to go swimming. One suggests a quarry near l>y mul 

gives lit.H reasons.* The other proves to bts friend flint the municipal bathing 
beach Is iR'iter, " ' . 

r». Two boys lire walking down the street. 'One iniike.s a run io cjit«*li the 
window bars of n ims.vitig trailer, ile is sfoppeil.by b’is friend, wlio proves to 
liiin that tills Is very dangeroua fun. ' 

b7i//sicx. 

(I) 

Jack gave Jill 
A little pill 

lie foiino U|mti tie* flmtr. 

IWr Hfllo Jill 
Ilccane* quite III, 

.\nd now who la no umre. 

r-'i 

5lary had a little *• bike,** 

All painted white imti red. 

Sli»r nsic it lo Ihe utreet-car irnek. 

.\Dd now* rKM>r Mary 'a dead. 

o, -*1 rounrfiatimi. 


r.k 

tioooey. gooHoy. gander. 

Whither shall I waader? 

North, south, laat, or west. 

Wheki* shall I wander? 

** If you should know Jiis'i when' to co,'* 
The KOOH<> at once replied. 

** What road to take, what inrn to mske. 
Pse Safety for 3 *our giilde.’* 


A SAFE .^<KATINr. PI.An*:. 


“Oil. psliiiw. I «lon*t K4-e vvhy we can’t stay here iiinl skate,” nrgmul John. 
** No. It’s t»R> «langeroiis.“ said .Tack. ** Why can’t we go down to the play- 
ground? It’s only two blocks away.** 

“Well, anyone could see the street Is the better skating place, anti we edh 
till ever so many more .stunts tai ibe streets,’’ repUetl his friend. 

“Now. John. *yoii know as well as I do that the strcH't ^ the place for 
wagtam. ami we linvejio more rigid to play on their .street tliiin they have to 
drive .ill) our plnygroumls ; nial tb<>n even if we ore. as ytni say. able to take 
cure t»f t)ursidvt*s..wn set a laitl <*\arnp)e for siniiller ebildreii who aren’t able tol** 

(C) ORGANIZATION OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND IN THE COM- 
M UNITY A.S A .MEANS OF TEACHING SAFETY. 

I’lie tliihl moans of ttMiching accident pi-cvention is through- the 
organization of the children in the school» themselves ancf through 
a larger organization of the representatives of the various schools 
in a community a.ssemhly. The method here given is to regard each 
room n.s a safety council vdien matters of accident preventiotJ are con- 
sitlered. Each room has its various committees elected by the chil* 
dren themselves, for the purj>o8e of safeguarding the welfare of the 
•room. From eaerh room in the school, usually from the second grade 
,up, the. children send representatives, ^ner^lly a boy and ft- girl, to 


# ^ting of representatives .of the whole school. This ^'oup is 
safbty council of the whole school anti has the general welfare 
of the whole school in hand. The council has committees for safe- 
jtiiarding'the street crossings in the schtatl neighl)orhoo(l, putting but 
street signs, reporting and correcting the unsafe conditions in the 
community and the careless actions of the children in the schools or 
oil the strwts." . 

yriio school organization can not have its greatest effectiveness 
ifiiless hacked uji hy a larger group of children fr<^i the whole city 
who conic* together for infonnation and i'nspirati/n at periocjlic times. 

I his type of organization is provided by the Junior Safety Council 
of the city. J his safety council should be made up of representatives 
of every si hool in the community, private, paroc-hinl, and public. 
'Ihe St. laiiiis organization comprises about 2,(HK) i-epresentatives, 
cii|itaiiis, and lieutenants, who meet once a month. The larger or- 
giiiization naturally cun not function as a delibenitive body as it 
is too Iuigi\ In St. Louis the Junior Safety Council, whose members 
•are callc*d .liinior Safety Cadets, selected a boardiof governors of 25 
nicinbeis and a legislative assembly of about 200 nicmliers, consisting ' 
of one ie[M'esi*i)tative from eacli school. The board of governors 
and (lie legislative assembly outline the policy <^f the organization, 
piepare the program, and e.vercise control generally of the monthly 
meeting. 

The size of tlic monthly meeting is limited naturally by the copucity 
ol the auditorium. .Vs was jKiiiited out above we are able to crowd in 
ahont ;},50<) and the capacity of the house is always ta.ved. We will 
iwrhaps convene a meeting of some 10,000 children in our iminicipnl 
o|)en-air theater for two large iiieetings in the year, one in the* spring 
and one in (he fall. In smaller communities, or in places where the 
facilities are not available, a smaljj»i»«frieeting will huve.to suffice. 
The iiuoting olfei s monrciitum, enthusiasm, and inspiration, however, 
in proportion to it-s size, and should he as large as possible. 

urtherniore, it is wise to have this organization brought together 
under the leadership of the hnal safety ronneil afHliated with the 
National Safety CmaneiL for then the group has IcM’al and national 
bucking. If no l(K;al branch of the National Safety Council is or- 
ganized, then the Rotary Club or some similar organization may func- 
tion in this relation. In any case, the chttinnan of the adult committee 
in charge df the boy organization should 1)€ a man of prominence and 
influence in the community. 

I do not need4o again emphasize the importance of such an Organi- 
zation of boys, and a similar organization of girls, Jn the development 

^ ju- 

•For full dl9cit9»1!ou of tbo orgiraiittloD of school children, fioo Ediicntlon In Accidfnt 
proventlon, ch. 7. and Kduc&flon in hentth, ch. 12. 


• iV- 
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of civic virtues in the community. The schools have discovered the 
value of the organization in developing leaders in Uie school, in train* 
ing in school loyalty, an^ iti creating a feeling of community resfionsi* 
bility. The universal testimony. is that nothing has been so effective in 
thi^ diret'lioii in the scIkkiI life of the «uty of St. Loiijs. This brief 
description will appeal to the imagination of educators, and they caa . 
adapt the sj)ecific organization to the needs of their community. The 
important thing is that the organization het'orne a |>ermanent one,* 
and that its actual direction be in the hands of the children themselves. 

VI. THE RESULTS '6f EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT : 
PREVENTION. ^ 

Tlie demand for the measurement of pupil progress in the various 
shhjects of the rurrirnlum by an adequate i^ijective stamlard is 
recognized in every progrt*ssive .sch«H>l system at the prt»sent time. 
In many of our schools throughout the country, standard ti*sts have 
l>econie as niu«*h a. matter of routiiu* as exercises in arithmetic aiul 
language. -The program of measurement <Ioes not, in general, how-, 
ever, attempt to go b<»vohd tfie determination of intelligence^ and 
achievement along conventional lines. For instance, with the. excep- 
tion of a health scale no attempt has betm made to measure the 
results of instruction in the h.ildts and practices along the line of 
citizenship, home^rehitionsliips. health, accident prevention, and the 
like. I»\Tiile the n*sults of eduenfion in health and accident preven- 
tion can l>e measured partly in a scientific' way, like some of the* 
n^nlts^)f instruction in the conventional subjects, they can not be 
fully detormineil by the scales and standanls we now' have available. 

An examination of the results of iiistnietion in any field ri*quires 
H fundamental consideration; viz, the aim of that instruction. For 
instance,,.! lie aim of a lesson in history may^ln* to npq'****^ 
specific knowledge about a period or movement in national develop- 
ment, but along with that aim and fundamental to it would be the 
Hcqiiisition of an attitude tow’ard the facts learned, and an under- 
standing and appreciation of the meaning of the i^eriod or move- 
ment in onr national life. The san»e purfiose woiihl l>e present in an 
arithmetic le^m. We may wish to instruct a chihl in the numlier 
fticts of insurance, lait we are more conct'med with its social im|>or- 
tance, with its relation to kirn and its value for him as an individual. 
Furthermore, wc wish not only to have this knowledge but a (Trtain 
attitude that will make him act differently in his social and indi- 
vidual relationships. Specific objectives of this kind of a ver;’ 

Hablte «ad IVuctkvH la lifaltliaiMl Accidoat PranoiikMi. by C.^OMrge Pajti^. |«b> ' 
U«b«d by ^UeH*ubUe flcbaol PaUllablotf lUooiaiagtoa, 111. 
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• complex rarirtv are sought us a result «>f instnictioii in every lesson 
ami every subject. . ■ ^ 

Kegardless of the aims of the teacher, however, with reference to 
the purposes of the learning of the chil«l. each child nppi-opriates 
aeennling to his own exj>erience the subject matter with which the 
teacher is dealing in his own way and each differently according to 
his own nature and experience. Therefore, rertain attendant results 
of iastruction are inevitable. It should be noted also that the at- 
tendant results of iastruction are quite us important and often more 
^itii|>ortant than the direct outconics. For indtunix*, tlie teacher may 
intent in a reading lesstm ii|H>n improving t>lie technique of read- 
wg. either silent or oral. But the child may he acquiring ideas and 
altitiuh'it about material read that would affect him in n much more 
fundamental way than the mere improvement in reading ability 
itself. He may be actpiiring a like or dislike for literature that will 
lead him to pursue the sitbject further ou his own account or give it 
I']) altogether. He may form associations that will iaspire him to * 
greater efforts, "oiT he may th'cide that the whole bgaitess is futile. 
Tltese attendant or concomitant id^ and attitudes are generally 
much more significant than the knowled^ of any conventional sub- - 
ject mailer itself. 

In the evaluation of the results of instruction in areident preven- 
tion, we need to take account of the attendamt results, as well as tlie 
direct result in the saving of human lives. When we come to 
examine tlie curriculum to discover the situations that lend them- 
selves to creating a consciousness of carefulness and controls' that 
will protect the child against the haxards of modern society, we must, 
at the same time ask ourselves what are going to b© the concomitant 
or attendant results of using these, situations in our instruction. 
Tliese facts force us to consider the results of instruction in accident 
.prevention from a much larger point of view than that merely of 
saving human lives. We need to consider the results of instruction 
in accident prevention under tlji-ee heads and should like to have the 
merits of the instruction judged by them. We should like to sliow' 
tlie value of accident instruction in the development of interest in 
sr.h(s»l work, in the development of civic ideals, and iii the reduction 
of accidents. 

Tllf! RESri.TS OF INSTRUCTION IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN AROCSINQ 
IKTEOksT IN SCHOOL WORK. 


One of the greatest, values that can come from safety instmcticiii it( 
the result in arousing interest in school work and providing motive, 
for the mastery of 'conventional subject matter. Teachers generally 
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express the feeling that nothing has been so powerful in arousing 
interest in school work. This question hr^ell handled in an article 
in School and Home Education, Ma^r 20 ^ 1920 . which we give here in 
fuU. 




TEACHING ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE GRADES AS A MRANS OF MOTIVATING 
- UiNOUAGE WORK. 


Miss Gracs H. RyfTel has pK^ntetl In a very concrete way a stutly of the 
Accident prevention work In the Wytitiin Sidiool timl how it mo,v serve t«» mo- 
tivate langnage nnd stimulate interest in oral and written expn ss[t»n.- Much 
discussion lias taken place as to means of motivation ; and the Uurrls Teachers 
CoUe|ce« naluft the Wyman School, has been experimenting on the whole pn>b- 
lent of the reconstruction of the curriculuiti with definite nodal objectiu^ in 
view. The aim luis 1>ceu twofold : Jo arouse a di^eper Interest In the work of 
the children thiHnselves; ami to secure more definite results in the curricuiur 
tnatmctlon. This dlAcnsston is a definite contribution to the literature of 
this problem. . ^ , 

The teachers of tlie Wynmn Sibool in St.' Louis, on observation twhimi of 
the Harris Teachers CulleKe. beipiD Home time aim an exi>erimcnt hi teacliinx* 
aivident prevention In cuniuH-tloa with the regular curriculum. They wrre 
dclijtbteil to find that accident material <*ould easily uso<l in the teachlnx 
of nrtthnietic. drawing, civics, ge<»)rraphy, readtiif;^ and lanj:uaxc. The children 
became .enthusiastic, and the Interest in safety teaching spread from the kin- 
dergarten to the eighth grade. Hie teacboni found that the cbihlrcn were 
deVeiopittg 80 ' acute a safet)' conaciouHness that the results of the teuebiux 
were lurried ou.tetde the liassruoia. ' 

The following Is giveu to Illustrate Ih»w readily accldeiil prevenllou mn be 
taught througl) the language work. During 4 weeks In one jteventh grade 
class, the teacher took 10 minutes from a 40-mtnnte flatly J|^nguage period to 
hear oral reiwrts of aciidents reconleil In the newspa|»er«. Two pupils re- 
pi»rted a*day. aud each iudividfial in a class of 40 l^nd an (»pportunity^o make 
a report alsait oniv a month. Tlie rejswter scanniHl ihe pui>cr« of the <Iay for 
notU*es of acridents. read I hem? through, and preparoil to give a clear, concise 
account of each accident before his class. The work began ais soon as the 
class assembled, each reporter liel’ng allowid 5 -minutes. After report had 
been given, the class spent a few minutes 'discussing U. First, they trlefl to 


. determine upon t whom the blame restnl oiid how the accident couht have 
, 4>een avoided; and, second, the pupils offered crltlclaius of the rc|H»rt from tee 
viewpoint of the English used and tite manner of ilellvery. The cllppingh 
from the newspapers were then turned over to a class secretary who doted 
them and filed them. Eventutil.ly a scrapbook was made of tlieso and given 
' to the. school so that future classes might' make a comparison of tlie accidents 



of 1K30 with* those of succeeding yearn 

Four weeks* tim^ is euougli to Judge the children's interest In this work. 
I only to soy that at tlic end of the time tliey were Just as Interestefl as 
they were on the day they liegon. I cite here a few Incidents growing out of 
this work to show the nature of its value. A report on an aciddent. In which 
a child was Injured while riding Into the street on a sled, ratseil tills qties-^ 
tlon: **18 there a law coniiielling automobile drivers to sound their horns in 
the middle of a block upon seeing a pedestrian, or child upon a sled, in the 
strMt?" Heveral children whose fathers , were lawyers or automobile 'driven 
volunteered to find odt. On* the. following morning one of the girls made a 
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. i««r rm ntiitMiieiit of the low. Sh^ iwrthnliirljr eniphaBlxea the'^fart that the 
hlHiHp mite.1 on tlie inOivhluHl who was croHilnr the afreet or who waa In the 
Kinvi ill the iiildilie of tlie hloek. Another ifiiealloii aroae from a aerlea of Jicol- 
•lent* rpanltinE from falla on Icy pavpiuenta: - la there anrylaw compelllnit 
l•w•np^H of VHCant lota to remove anow and Ice frrint the eldewalka In front 
»f their iiroiiertyJ*^ Amin the onawer of the queatlon was aoufiht from ont^- 
XI hm.l aourrea and broiticht for the enllfthtenment of the daaa. TOe fMthera of 
iiiiiii.v of our children are condnctora and inotormen. An aecldont In which ‘ 
two men were killed by belns briialied from the atepa of a crowded car caiiaed 
ihis qiieatloii to he hrmiKbt «|i In diiaa; “la there any dty law or street rail- 
way compnny nilliiR aitalnat pennlttlnic iiaasencers to stand on the step of a 
inwvired cnrV* The boy who answered this question, after lalkhiir it over with 
hlK father. pointe<l dut. the doubly reapdnalhlllty— that of the imaaenBer and 
tliitr of the ooii<liirt(»r. ‘ * 

.Miiny tench^re nilpht hoftltAto to URe this type of work, feelinit. perhaps, 
rl<iir It Is wro^jr to pot horrible fs<fg liefore the chlMren. One outcome of this 
>vi.rk is siimHent to show tbot such lieHltiition Is unwise. On the rooming after 
Hie first snowfHlI of the wmson. four ie|»orts of nccMents caiiHed by children 
ridiiiK Into the streets on sle<ts-were piven. The cIhss - itravciy dliirnsse<l the 
of similar ncchlents to children In our school and asked to be per- 
inlffiMi to oo to the othef nmnis to warn the children against this danger and 
to siifrjrest ways of enjoyinir the snow without running the risk of ^rtppllnir 
iht^iiiHelves for life. Two children nirrled this message thnmgh tite school. 
This Incident snattests another pn»f1tabte English exerdoe, short talks. '’These 
iiiity be conhned to Individuals, as In this case, or they may be assigned to 
or to an entire clmw, a variety of subjects permitting many lines of 
investigation. These talks may \ye dellvered/In other rcMtna. before nriglibor- 
ing seh«K)ls. aud even to gatherings of adults, siicli as parent teacher associations 
anil iHoving>pictiire audiences. 

The followinir is a talk pi*epnred by an eighth>grade girl: ' ' 

Tin-: DIFFKRKXO: BETWEEN WaU’S CASUALTIES AND THOf^E RE- 
Sri/FI.NtJ FROM AOTJDENTS. • 

# FRiKifos: There Is soiiietlilng at this present time that must be taken cars 
<*f. snmethhig that if not preventwl will cause great sorrow and autferlng. Tlw 
ho.vs, retiinilng from the dangers anti horrors of war. hope, long for, the' 
siifety and quietude i»f ptiicg. ' Is this country safe for them? It is certainly 
not safe when 22Ti nteii. women, and children die each day from causes most 
of which are preveutable. If you can picture 5 schoolrooms, each coutalnlng 
lifeless ^rsomi whom you might have kept healthy, helpful citlxeus of 
il»c rnlte«l States, then you have Home Idea of what goes on lu this country 
ejirh day. We knew during the war tfiat some of our valiant boys would not 
return while otlien* would <*«ipie back cripples. But there Was a very great 
rtNtson for thiS“-a reason that will never In the history of tlie world be foP; 
g*»tten. Every day we. saw iti the iwper the list grow, the list of those who 
di<Ml that we might live and live better. It Is only just and fair that we do our 
utmost to iDippove our country; by saving the lives for which our soldiers died. 

Tiie boy who In a careless hurry and flurry loses an arm — la he to bo 
classed with Uie soldier who gave his arm? Was there a reason for him. to 
rush heetllessly across die street to arrive at. nqj, his destination, but an ae* 
cldent? He paid dearly for his act, and his parents wlU feel the loss as rnoch 
and more than the himself. The man who hit the Imy is to be considered, 
0582^—22 4 
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He «'IU have the meniorj’ of ll all aiauiiHHt lM*foi'e h\n e.ves for yearK. The 
Itart^nlK the^man. and others h|i<l really nothin*; to tin ¥rith the Hcchlent hut 
■till they eerry the rea|H»iiKlbillt>*. 

Now look at the wOuiidetl Khldler. At Hmt aiirtit of him. the lovitu; old 
motlljer feela a aliuthlf^r puealtii; over her, and then iiulehiy* finite niiotlier feeh 
biiTprevafia — a fwllui; of pr.Ule aofl reH|»ect for that hrnvo lx»y of hers. Kvery* 
one that eeea the Isiy ehnn's her feelinipt. He la welcome wherever- lu* *ax^. 
Now compare tlu^^ ta^* huya that I have utentloDiMl. ^ the niimeroua thinpi 
they prove, aujonu whUh one atiuifls out atnoialy'. namely, that 'hravery^^r 
courage do(»a not inean candestauesa. 

Durlni; the luat war the Goveriuueiit found Uie i^ple ever i\>ady and wilt- 
iJia to help. Nfiw that thla fcreat* 'quest Ion has com^ tn^ he fore, the qii^iioa 
of safety, caiiU wc see out duty and do it? A tetlieps Utttle has l*eeu fotnclu 
amt won, ao«l now thin Iwiitie also inuot he foufrht andjwod. We will he fl|thtl]i*{ 
In more tlum a Jimt chum;. h*dttlmc iHH'aiiae iwffplc of our c«iuutry are lielnj; 
killed by that evcriinwalent cynint, careleaaiieaa. 'Wlien we hear that '|NH*ple 
of our own Nation, our bndheiu are Itelni; killed, don't wo feel a HUrrioa. a 
qulverlni; alalut ua, a rewdve to flo <»ttr part In the work? We fdifirht to make 
the world aafe. We have lannl lliol expnwaioii time and lime iitfalu* and to a 
(^Haln eiteni that has l>wn snm'Hsfiilly carried out, but not quite. While 
peo|>le suffer death raut«e«l hy a tyrant, we are not lliilHlie«l. When we entered 
the iMKt war. wel|^*ent to work with^e Idea of wiiniini;. Vt;ry so<hi we saw 
aomethiiii; else We saw that we must win quickly. As soon as thta tbomrht 
to<»k root, thlnf B bejmu to chanire. Very stam vlcltiry was ours! itiat so It will ' 


In this case 
^ce ** Ssf^iy 
tbfaie about yoi 

, \ 


The sooner^ we get at thla thIiiK the better, lint reiueiiiher. 
h'lnd " tlrs^anfelinii your own mind and then In the minds of 


The wrillim ht KioricH which nmy Im»’ rend to other r<M)uiN In another in*c. 
of irood Rnfflisl) w*ork. The writers may uae.|ierwHiHl eaperl(Mi«*iv Stories may 
he «tevelo|iefl frmi idven flats, na the folbiwtiiK: k 

1. A liKhtMl natch drof»pe<1 carelewly: family .wlfflioiit n homr 

2. A atone^i own oarelesaly: A hoy with only one eye. 

ChlldrAi llu to write Ht<»rles usIiik sIleKorhal cl|hrdi?tjers. one of this 

type written Dy m girl of the seventh gnifle Is given on page 
Children delUn^ tp miiklnir rhymes an<l Jlngl^. Just aa the Mother Oooae 
rhymes were guhI ' during tlie ^ar.to eumurage thrift and fxinservation, ho may 
they Ik* use<l to teach uf'chlent prevention. 

These five . k 1 k*s / of work an* hut suggest U*e . ol what may U* <l«»no wlft^ 
anddent niiil(n|lal 
through If she 
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The tocher who tries Ihls^ kind of work will find tha( 
Siiijfy ami vlfiilliec the Itingua^ work f»f her gni<h*. 

Ol} INHTBrCTION^lN ACX^IUKNT PDKVr.NTION IN THE 

i>r.vKU»rME7cr ok civic 

Xhc s'alue of safety instruct^ and, the safety orjranusation can ll^st 
l)C illiistrated by some letters peceived from children in schools where 
safety activities are carrietl on. I witnessed the incident de^Til)e<l 

S these letters. A boy had been violating; the city\ ordinance and. 

fety prartires by stealin;r rid«i bn trucks, wn^ins, and street cars. 
In\^he mee^iit whi^h I attended a report of the violations was made. 

V ■ / ■ ■ / ■ V ’ 
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Proceeding's were stopped^ the boy brought befoie tlie coum il, and 
made to give an account of himself. The remainder of the story is 
toM in the letters. 

l^nTKK I. 

I thinks the Sufeiy Finn Council of the Memiuec SHi«h»| Im one oMhe tw-Ht 
onr>inlnittoti]i that ever wan foniiwt at this arhool. Xo one hna two hurt 
5 I 1 HV It waa oncuaized by running ttiniu»;h tlie doom or art»uh«l tUe feme. All 
hopping the feueee uud chalking tlie walks has been stopiied, tbe of 

eihu'ntloii has oent ua three algna. one for each comer the to warn 

aiitoiiMa of the ** ocheol tone," The rouncit la compownt of HO boyn. all of whum 
are over 12 yeara of age and capable of Uklng the children across ttie atreet 
wlien the otTIcer la not there. They meet every Thunalay at 1.4A p. m. In the 
faculty room to illwuna thinga for tlie laMiermeut of the society. 1 um a lueui- 
Iter uinl nin proud to aay an. ^ 

Hoping ue kwp the goml work up, 

(Mlisnedt Jnearn kocxm. 

LKTTER il.. 

I nm glad that I jolmnl tite Junior Kafety Coiiuiil. Mt la » grent aun'etta at 
the lleruniei- 8i*hoQl; !>• Safety i'oiiucll is trying to put a stop to nil ucd- 
»Wuis. There wna A tnt who hopianJ triv;ka, we lumle him come to our lueet-^ 
lug. We bad a trlnL Then we nimie him give a 8|»eech al»out why be had ▼ 
hoi*ped trucka but he hadnl a^ speech. We asked him If he wanted to Join ' 
the Meramec Safety OounelL He did aa We put him on a^ooiumlttee to k^ 
boya from hopping trucka. He couldn't very-^well hup them hlmaidf while be 
told other boya not to do eo, bealdm we hud oar eye on him. I thlak this will 
riiiv bitii fn»m iMHMilng trucks. Anything that wv vnn do to help forwani thla 
niov.*iw‘nt* count on the lleraniis:* boys, 1 hopi‘ you will cdme to aee ua again 

PM>D. 

Vonra truly, 

^ (Signed) HowAsn WnAUCv, 


LETTfeU III. 

I think you will retnenilier me as the^le».v who bopi>ed trucks and wagons. 
I am glad to say 1 am thoroughly cun*d of the habit, fhie day I saw aome boys 
tkating in the street Along came a tnick. Ttiey cuugbt hold of It and nide 
mme diatnncf. I thought this ana dangerous and could notjielp thinking what 
(be Meramec lioya would do to him If they were caught I iiia glad to oay they 
were not Meramec boya. They were 9 yeara old and ought to have known 
l»elter. ♦ . 


. Yoqya truly. 


(Signed) Eumctt Riown. 


LETTER IV, 


I have Just Joined the Safety CouncU and I have been present at two meetings. 
It is the ever formed hi the Meramec. The Hafety Cadets' 

•re trying |nelr beet to put a atop to all acrtdenta In the Meramec School. We 
bive a sew member who always hopped trocks. Nothing we ooold do would 
itop him outoide of a dally fight We fi n ally brought him before the cousdt 
He hadn't osy excuse except that he only hopped trucka when he was In n huriy. 
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8Uf?ge8te«l tiint lie either etart^n time or that he could walk fast or iron ai 
the n>8t of UH do. He decideti to join the gang. ^He is now a hard working 
member ami a tralkitnf utvnibcr of the Meramec Safety (.*ouncil. 

Yours fnily, ' ’ 


(Signeci) 


Waltf.b Dobn. 


C. KESULTS or INSTRlfTlON IN THE MEDlxmoX OF- ACCIDENTS. 

AAlien we be^an an ex})eriment in the reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum oil' the basis of the realization of specific social objectives 
we selected education in accident prevention because of its relative 
simplicity and because of the e'ase with which the results of instruc-^ 
tiou mi^|:ht b^ measured. The standard educational tests have been 
utilized to determine the adequacy with which we have realized con- 
ventional values. The pur|>ose of this discussion is to present ‘a 
study of accident statistics and to show that we have measui'ed the 

results of instruc- 
tion on the" social 
side, that is, in the 
reduction of acci- 
dents themselves. 
I present first a 
graph slip wing the 
coroner’s inquests 
fiura 1901 to 1920, 
gradual, though not 
in which there is a 
uniform, rise in the 
number af cases lie- 
fore some definite 
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Fic. F.— Coroner* infjucHts, St. Ix>uiet, 1001-1920. 


— * - ; lore some uennne 

work in accident iireveiition began ducat ional effort began 

to pjay a part. (See Fig. F.) This decreafeein the number of deaths 
by accident after the beginning of educational effort will be made 
clear by noting in the following graph the«deaths from automobile 
accidents alone. (See Fig. O.) This graph shows a cbnstant in- 
.crease in the total number of accidents up to 1919, with a sharp de- 
cline from then on coincident with instruction in accident prevention. ^ 
* Figure H show^ the increase in the number of automobiles on the 
streets of jSt. Louis. This indicates that the^ number of deaths 
increased in direct proportion to the number of automobiles until 
the beginning of 1919 when the curve of automobiles rose precipi- 
tately, and the number. of deaths declined sharply. 

The followicfg diagrams of the fatal .'h^idents illustrate further the. 
vi^lue of instnicti<u^|By^id^^ prevention. In 1917, jbhere were 
l23 ^^&tal ac<ndehtHjHer|^ 20. Of these, 50 uccidents 

Pocurred to children and IB* The ages of 6, to 16 seem 
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appropriate ))ecause between these ages lie m6st of the elementary 
school children. Figure I shows the fatalities commencing with 1017, 
and their distribution among children of these ages. , 

Several points should be noted. In 1917 no systematic work in 
accident prevention was dom», and the number of fatalfties was 50; 

^ 1918 shows a decrease to 36Vhen there naturally would have been 
an increase. This decrease due to the fact that in September 
a systematic no-accident campaign was carried on through the schools* 
and was continued rather system^itically through the remainder of 
tlie year. In 1919 systematic work was done in only one or two 
schools, .and the number again increased to 49. The effect of instruc- 
tion in 1918 carried over to a certain degree, and this, in addition 
to some work that was done in 1919, caused the number of accidents 
to be smaller than 


in 1917.. The num- 
ber would have 
l>erhaps reached 
60 Jiad nothing 
been done. To- 
ward the end of 
1919 a manual au- 
thorized by the 
National Safety 
Council was put 
into all theschools, 
and systematic 
work was 'begun 
in most *’of them. 
The result is 
.shown in the sta-"^ 
tistics for 1920. 
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-rvathu from automobile aWtdent^ St. IxMila, 1006- 
1920. 


The year shows a decrease of 60 per ,cent over 1919 and 80 per 
cemt over what might have been had the conditions of 1917 pre- 
vailed, toother with the increase of accideiit opportunity in 
the city. 

It will also be noted from TaWe W and Figure J that these, fatd 
accidents, like school accidents, are'^ most frequent in certain locali- 
ties. For Example, one school district *as 6.7 deaths per 1,000 of 
school population, while 48 school dii^ricts with a school population 
of 35,000 have no deaths. The school district with the larg^ linm- 
ber of fatalities is located in a very congested regioil, but the next 
highest, with 5.5 per 1,000, is not in congested quartet. Cfe the 
other hand, the school 'mentioned above as having the unique rec- 
ord, due to instryction in accident pievenUon, is in quite as con- 
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gested<R section as the district in which the highest record of fatali- 
ties exists. 

It is important to note in Uiis connection also that in the year 
1920 we have had onl\^ deaths from public-utility accidents. 1 street- 
railway accident, ami I accident from a fallen wire. These 2 deaths 
for 1920 may be wmpared to 12 for 1919 and 40 fur the yeai's of 1917, 
1918, and 1919. ITiis decline also is the first over a scries of years. 
It is not out of place to note here the simplicity of the problem of 
public-utility accidents ami how cio.sely the result of instruction fol- 
lows the study of causes. The 40 fatal accidents -for 1917, 1918, ami 
1919 and 1,000 nonfntul accidents resiilted from four causes, as fol- 
lows: First, from stealing rides on street cars; second, from running 
into thJ streets while playing and being struck by st^t cars; third, 
. from contact with 

live wires, gen- 
erally from grasp- 
ing dangling wires; 
fourth, from play- 
i n g on railroad 
tracks Tlie knowl- 
edge of these causes 
and the develop- 
ment of controls^in 
the children over 
them led to the . re- 
duction of»accidents 
as indicated. 

The conclusion 
from these statistics 
is that, on the one 
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Fiti. II.— InrreliKe In number of outomohllcK In St. IxmiIm. 


and, in spite of congestion and oilier unfavorable conditions, proiwr 
school instruction will eliminate largely, if not entiicly, accidents to 
school children, and even decree^ the number of accidents to those 
children who are not in school. Tlie instruction will also d^rease the 
number of accidents t4> adults. On th^ other hand, these charts show 
that certain sections of the city have a high record of fatality to chil- 
dren or are “ sore spots” that need education in accident preventibn- 
much more than others. Nineteen schools out cTf 122 'have more than 
half of the fatalities. And the^ cliaiis show also that there is no defi- 
nite relation between the number of accMent op|>ortuniUes and the 
number of fatalities. Tlie obvious need is education in accident pre- 
vention and the provision of additional play space in congested quar- 
ters. The additional play space is needed not because instruction fails 
to prevent accidents but b^ause in congested quatiei*s the accidents 
.. ■ ■ • ■■ ’ ■ 
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'would have to be eliminated at the expense of |)lay opportunity for’ 
childreu. , ‘ \ • 

Table 3 shows that the largest nuniber of accidents are caused by 
automobiles aud bums, and also that the lAtter are affet^ed least by 
.instruction, esi)ecinll.v in the winter months. The obvious w.nclusion 

~ ' SO 


fitim thi.s chart is 
tliut miscellaneous 
instruction is of 
' little value. Each 
city must make its 
own analysis, and 
then centi?r its in- 
struction upon its 
own needs. This is 
m*c!essaj*y not only 
bt'cause of the fact 
t.li a t . Uie educa- 
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J*n:, I. — Accid«htii I tIoatliH, cbildrffi of Kchooi apo, St. Loiili^ 
al! oan.s4% 1!I17-10:»0. 

tional value of the instruction will be greater but also IxKsiuse cd(j- 
cation )n accident prevention justifies itself on purely educational 
grounds. 

T.MII.K 27.— Aifittentnl ileiilhx: rhiliheii tif »rlnml n,m. 
f niKtrlimti 
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Of «.M«1 .g. ia »,.u. of ,i,c 

Out- of a total of 125 people killed in St. Louis during the first 
four months of the year 1922, ^8, or approximately 22 per cent, were 
under 20 years of age. Twelve of these were killed in aiitomobile 
accidents, and 3 of tliese were between the ages of 6'and 16,' approxi- 
mately elementary-school age. These ogee include at least all ele- 
uieiitaiy-scliool children. Of the 16 chUdren who were killed from 
other causes, only 2 were of school, age. The 16 were distributed as 
foUows; Three from playing with match.^ 6 from boiling water, 
1 from a lighted candle, 1 from a bonfire, 1 frhnj a atreet car, 
md 3 from drowning. The remarkable Uiing about Uicse accidents 
u the small number of cliildren of school age oompgi^. to timpa. 
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just younger and older than sdiooi age. This is, no doubt, partl)^ 
due ta tFie fact that the children are under school supervision a ' 
large part ol the day and therefore little subject to accident, but the 
fact that the iumil)er of deaths to school child^n has declined so 
rapidly with instruction in accident prevention in school in<ljcates 
■ ^ - that the favomblc 
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s i t u at i on is due 
mainly to the result 
of th^ iustriiction 
a R d demonstrates 
the value of train- 
ing in carefulness. 

Another point of 
very great signifi- 
cance must be noted. 
During the five 
years and four 
months covered by 
these statistics oi^ly 
two deaths resulted* 
to perM)ns of school 
age goibg to and 
from school, and 
^ no death occurred 
" on school premises. 
Dicing the same 
period approxi 
mately 400 persons 
under 20 were killed 
by accident in .the 
homes, on the streets, 
and in industry. In 

other words, one-half of 1 4 >er cent oft the total deaths occurred to 
children only indirectly under sch<K)l supervision. The two children 
who were killed were on their way from school. One child who was 
stealing a ride on a street car was* knocked from it and killed, and 
another vTas run over by a truck. 

" rEvcn during a period when no special instruction was given in 
the schools, «id when little concerted effort was* made in the -city 
in tKe elimination of accident^ children were safe.frora 8.30 in the 
morning until 4 in the afternoon, while directly or indirectly under 
school, supervision. Thi iseribus problem is that of children and 
adults outside of school influence. " * ^ . 

The very patent conclusion from these data, then, is that instnic- 
tion in accident prevention must be real education; it must not bs 
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Fi«. J.— Deatbs from acciU«>nrK to pupit^ of rortaln »c1ioo1k 
toumbcra ihowii on left), 8t. Iftia, 1910. 
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spasmodic nor misdirected if it is to »)c effective. The problem'ia . 
specifically that of developing controls within the children th«n- 
si.li ec - c. g,, habits, attitudes^ and ideal8*-~that will cariy over inth 
tlie v*>mple.\ life ^f the community when i>ersons are nnsupervised; 
when they are left to direct their ow>n energies. This' conclusion 
iinphe.i a generally misdirected effort by 'sa-fety advocates in that 
they have devoted iinnece.ssary energy to Uie care of school- children 
(•oniing out of schools and going home from and coming to school. 
IJie efforts of the schools, the public safety councils, and directors 
of safety should be centered upon the probfem of tlie whole popula- 
non away from school influences. Thb schools have the finest oppor- ‘ 
tiinity and the greatest possibility of effecting favorable results, 
e must meet our op|>ortunities. 
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